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For Full Volume Help Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 


FI avortul Hearth secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 


hearth-type bread and rolls. 
IMCO SPECIAL, International’s ““Bakery-Proved” High 
Products < ae Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats. are selected to 
Use be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 
IMCO SPECIAL strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 


production requirements. 


High Gluten International 


FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
Flour ] . General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


“Bokery-Proved”—Trademurk 
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Yes, that little porker will grow faster 
than his daddy did because a Creative Processor named 
Cargill, Inc. used the latest Antibiotic and Vitamin B-12 
discoveries to make better Nutrena Pig and Hog Feeds. 
Not long ago it took seven or eight months to get a 
230-lb. hog to market. Now many farmers report 230-lb. 
hogs at five and one-half months. Actually, the Creative 


Where else in the world can you find the fast, 
efficient grain handling system that moves the crops from 
your fields to where they can be processed into usable 
goods? Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division plays an im- 
portant part in this gigantic movement of Grain. First, 
Cargill’s country elevators take in grain direct from the 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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He'll grow faster than 
his daddy did — because of 


Cargill Creative Processing 


Why is it that one American farm family can feed themselves and 
five other families, while in Russia it takes two farm families to feed 


one other? 


A big reason is that America’s Creative Processors have constantly 
helped give you better products for your farm—better feed, better 
seeds, better tools to work with. 

Whenever a Creative Processor (like Cargill) develops an im- 
proved product for the farm, your pigs grow faster, or your chickens 
lay more, or your corn fields produce more. 

And, because Creative Processors (like Cargill) also help make 
better markets for the things you produce, they help supply a lot of 
the incentive it takes for you to want to increase your production. 


; 
‘ 


Processing of Cargill’s feed division works two ways to 
help make your farming more profitable. In Nutrena feed 
mills up to 31 different farm-grown ingredients are scien- 
tifically processed into more than a hundred feeds. First, 
this helps make a bigger demand for the grain you grow; 
and second, gives you better feeds than you could mix 
yourself. 


farm. Then, Cargill’s terminal elevators gather in grain 
from country elevators, and ship it to processing plants 
where it is made into things to be eaten or used. By 
constantly looking for, and encouraging new processors 
of farm products, this division of Cargill also. helps build 
an ever-expanding market for the grain you grow. 


Where else in the world can you find the kind 
of research facilities that America’s Creative Processors 
use to help make your farming more productive and 
more profitable. Cargill alone has 3 research labora 
tories, 18 control labs and a 400-acre research farm. 
They are staffed with scientists and technicians who 
are constantly looking for new and better ways to use 
your farm crops—and for improved products that can 
be used on your farm. 


Because of this big increase in America’s 
non-farm population, more than 75% of all farm prod 
ucts are now “eaten up” by processing. As a Creative 
Processor, Cargill helps increase this growing appetite 
for farm products. And, as a grain marketing firm. 
Cargill helps improve your prices by selling grain to 
other processors the world over. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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: Pillsbu ys 


e- baking «: 
». partner - 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Bemis BALERS with 


RIPP-TABB 


Kasy Opening. 


e RIPP-TABB easy opening was pioneered by Bemis. 
Ask your Bemis Man for complete information. 


Give You Substantial Savings... 
Deliver the Inside Package in Top Condition 


That’s why use of Bemis Balers by leading flour millers is increas- 
ing so rapidly. Bemis Balers are made for two 25-lb. bags of flour, 


five 10-lb. bags, ten 5-lb. bags, or twenty-fiv2 2-pound bags. 
General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
ANY QUANTITY— ANY TIME YOU WANT Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 





















os” 
The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 


3 BAKER FLOURS 


c x following complete bulk flour service. 
“oe (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
wh ‘4 of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
\) mill to bakers. 
) (2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 


tegic points to give faster service and to provide 


bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 

Y dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | “DURAMBER” 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT SE MOLINA 
Se 6,500,000 FANCY No. 1 
Bushels Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS #7 aEEE 
sit] 














AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











QUALITY 


The Rodney Milling Co. UNIFORMITY 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN Quan Stecene 1,200000 Tus. SERVICE 


“Heart of America” ae 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 12". en MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Seaboard Allied Milling. Corporation 


1209 Statler Bidg. 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 

































Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
| know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 





BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
" —_ | BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY,’ MISSOURI 
SS CCéooeratiNG MILLING WHEAT - CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & « c. mon 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Technical Program Announced for 
Cereal Chemists’ Meeting May 15-19 


ST. PAUL—Details of the techni- 
cal program for the forthcoming 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists have been an- 
nounced by Dr. W. B. Bradley, pro- 
gram chairman. This 40th annual 
meeting of the cereal chemists will 
be held in St. Louis May 15-19. 


Guest speakers at the opening ses- 
sion will include Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean emeritus, Institute of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
R. E. Shank, head of the department 
of preventive medicine and public 
health, Washington University, St. 
Louis, and Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
London, England. 

Dr. Bailey will present material 
which has been commissioned by the 
AACC for use in career guidance pro- 
grams and as a means of simulating 
the interest of capable people in the 
cereal field. 

Dr. Shank participated in the re- 
certt nutritional survey of Newfound- 
land which has given some of the best 
evidence on the value of enrichment. 
It is expected that Dr. Shank will 
give an authoritative opinion which 
will help guide the cereal industry 
through the many recommendations 
for the improvement of the nutri- 
tional value of cereal products. 

A brief review of the basic develop- 
ments in cereal chemistry which have 
recently come from British labora- 
tories will be presented by D. W. 
Kent-Jones. In addition, Dr. Kent- 
Jones will describe some of the Eng- 
lish experiences in the field of cereal 
foods which have arisen as a result 
of the war-time regulations. 


Of considerable interest to all 
cereal chemists will be the paper by 
J. P. O'Meara, T. M. Shaw, and W. L. 
Rollwitz on “The Application of Nu- 
clear Magnetic Resonance for Mois- 
ture Determination.” Dr. O’Meara is 
supervisor of the chemistry-physics 
section of the Southwest Research 
Institute, and his field of activity has 
been in radiation, sterilization, radio- 
isotopes, sonic and ultrasonic appli- 
cations. He will discuss the use of 
nuclear magnetic resonance for the 
determination of moisture in prod- 
ucts of corn wet-milling and describe 





‘Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
TCHISON, KANSAS eres 
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the equipment that has been de- 
veloped. 

The nuclear magnetism of hydro- 
gen is a useful property for the iden- 
tification and quantitative analyses of 
hydrogen - containing compounds in 
liquids or solids. It permits rapid, 
non-destructive determinations of 
water in many food substances. Rou- 
tine moistures that normally take 
one to five hours can be performed in 
less than a minute. The non-destruc- 


tive feature of the method can be 
utilized to permit continuous sam- 
pling and checking on a production 
line. 
Sanitation Report 

A significant report in the field of 
sanitation will be made by W. F. 
Geddes of the University of Minne- 
sota. He will present a paper by J. W. 
Laakso, Madelyn Ferrigan, M. O. 
Schultze, and W. F. Geddes on “A 
Method for Detecting the Contamina- 
tion of Wheat by Rodent Urine.” The 
method is based on a color reaction 
between ammonia and Nessler’s rea- 
gent, the ammonia being released 
from the urea contained in rodent 
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urine by the action of buffered urease. 
In practice, individual kernels of 
wheat are treated with a drop of 2% 
urease and after 10 minutes, with one 
drop of Nessler’s reagent. The result- 
ing color is compared with a sample 
of uncontaminated wheat treated in 
a like manner. The method can detect 
wheat kernels which have been in 
contact with rat urine diluted with 
50 parts of water. 

A paper of interest to all cereal 
processors will be presented by Robert 
S. Roe, associate commissioner of 
food and drugs, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. As head of the grain 
sanitation program, Mr. Roe will have 





New Snap-Open Sack 
OPENS EASIER, FASTER 


Another Hudson 
Multiwall 
First! 


SNAP-OPEN SACKS... . so easy to open that a 10 year-old gir] actually 


outspeeds an experienced hand working with a conventional bag! 


Boost Your Sales 
With The Bag That 
Offers Customers 
Double Economy 


Economy number one: Here’s a bag 
that opens so easily even a 10-year- 
old girl can open it, and this ease of 
handling means faster handling for 
your customers with more units per 
day per man! 

Economy number two: Reduced 
product spilling means real savings 
for your customers when you use the 
new Snap-Open Sack, the bag your 
customers will begin to demand after 
your very first shipment. 

Yes, you offer multiple advantages 
to your customers when you bag your 
product in the Snap-Open... advan- 
tages that will result in increased 
sales and customer satisfaction. 

Hudson actually went out into the 
field and asked your customers what 
they wanted in a multiwall bag. 
Their answer: a multiwall that would 
open easily, quickly. The result: the 
Snap-Open Sack—the bag that opens 
in an instant, gives you pour-control 
from a thimble-ful to a hundred 
pounds, by simply opening the bag 
a few inches or all the way! 

Be among the first in your industry 
to cash in on this newest multiwall 
bag which Hudson is pre-selling to 
customers in farm magazines such 
as Capper’s Farmer and Progressive 
Farmer, as well as other national 
consumer publications. 
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a great deal to say on current regula- 
tions which restrict raw materials to 
grain having minimum contamination 
by rodents and insects. 

Among several papers of direct in- 
terest to feed chemists will be one 
given by M. L. Cooley on “Drugs in 
Formula Feeds.’”’ Mr. Cooley, who is 
products control manager of the feed 
division of General Mills, Inc., will 
briefly outline the history of the use 
of drug additives in formula feeds 
and describe certain modifications 
and new developments in the assay 
of certain drugs. A general discussion 
will be given of procedures for estro- 
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gens (diethylstilbestrol and dienes- 
trol diacetate) in feeds. 


Mixing Time 

The soluble pentosan fraction of 
wheat flour proved to be the princi- 
pal factor responsible for determin- 
ing the mixing time of flour in a study 
by Paul J. Mattern and R. M. Sand- 
stedt. The paper which will be pre- 
sented by R. M. Sandstedt of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is entitled “The 
Influence of Pentosans on the Mixing 
Characteristics of Wheat Flour.” 

“Effects of Storage Temperature 
and Freezing on Firming Changes in 
Commercial Bread” will be given by 


James W. Pence and Noe] N. Stan- 
dridge of the Western Utilization Re- 
search Branch at Albany, Cal. This 
study establishes among other things 
that bread first frozen and then 
thawed before storage is slower in 
firming than bread stored without 
preliminary freezing. 

Wheat breeders will be interested 
in a paper by Fawzi Y. Refai, Elmer 
T. Jones and Byron S. Miller of Kan- 
sas State College on “Biochemical 
Factors Involved in the Resistance of 
Wheat Plants to Attack by Hessian 
Fly.” Promising results from this 
study indicate that (1) a correlation 





HAN ANY OTHER BAG 


PULL AND TUG DAYS of opening bags are over! Actual light tracing photo shows how 
knife blades and pull-and-tug method (left) actually waste both time and product, 
while easy snap motion opening of new Hudson multiwall saves time and saves product. 


SIMPLE BUT DRAMATIC demonstration of Snap-Open’s controlled pouring is 
seen in these two photographs. With Snap-Open, spilling is at a minimum, pour- 
rate can be accomplished as desired from a thin stream to a hundred pounds. 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 


Mail this coupon for free folder and information about the 
Snap-Open Sack. .-.----- 
! 


Name 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept MN-4 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Yes, please send further information on Snap-Open Sacks and 
how I can use this new development to increase my sales. 


— 








Company 
Address__ 


City__ 





__Zone____State. 





exists between the degree of resis- 
tance of the plant to attack and the 
resistance of the steam to shear, (2) 
a positive correlation exists between 
the degree of resistance and the per- 
centage of hemicellulose present in 
the stem, (3) chromatographic an- 
alyses show that the amount of free 
sugars increase markedly in infested 
plants, and (4) secretions from the 
fly larvae will inhibit the activity of 
the wheat plant phosphorylase. 

The four day meeting will contain 
40 papers of interest to the baking, 
brewing, chemical, dairy, corn mill- 
ing, flour milling, prepared mix, 
shortening and yeast industries. 
Social activities have been planned to 
provide entertainment for both the 
registrants and their families. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIrE—— 


Committees Appointed 
For West Virginia 


Bakers’ Convention 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W.VA.—The 17th annual convention 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
24-27, with a new format in business 
and pleasure. Theme of this year’s 
meeting is “Good Business Is Fun.” 

President Paul Cole has announced 
the following convention chairmen, 
who will appoint the remainder of 
their own committees, and other com- 
plete committees. Golf—Harry Fret- 
well; program—Cris Smallridge; at- 
tendance Mrs. Teressa Torlone, 
chairman of West Virginia retail bak- 
ers group; Paul Brunso—Ohio; James 
J. Mussman—Pennsylvania. West Vir- 
ginia hour—Ralph Thompson; bingo 
party—Mrs. Paul Payne, Mrs. James 
Wallace, Mrs. Cris Smallridge, Mrs. 
Paul Cole, and Mrs. Ed Johnson; 
election nominating committee — 
Robert Storck, L. D. Feuchtenberger, 
Jr., and Ralph Thompson; registra- 
tion—Guy N. Belcher, Paul Cole, Cris 
Smallridge; Baker- Allied business 
meeting—Paul Cole and Ed Johnson. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 





MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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ta Sunfed 
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individual 
as its genuine, 
old-fashioned 


flavor. 


nae Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOL?TS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Spring Wheat Area 
Farmers Express 
Crop Optimism 


MINNEAPOLIS — Peavey Eleva- 
tors’ crop observers almost unani- 
mously report that the spring session 
to date has put farmers in good 
spirits, and they are looking forward 
to the crop»season with optimism, the 
company’s April 9 report states. 

Surface moisture is adequate to get 
the crop started in all areas served 
by the firm’s line elevators in the 
Northwest, but additional moisture 
will be needed soon, especially in 
South Dakota, southern North Da- 
kota and southwestern Minnesota, the 
report says. 

Farmers are off to an early start 
in the durum area, which could mean 
an increasing tendency to plant some 
additional acres of durum, it con- 
tinues. Excellent progress was made 
with seeding in most of South Da- 
kota, with some districts reporting 
as much as 75% of the wheat in the 
ground, with completion of seeding 
possible this week. Across southern 
North Dakota about 15 to 25% of 
the wheat has been seeded, and only 
the extreme northwestern part of 
that state reports no field activity, 
Peavey says. 

The Occident Elevator report issued 
April 12 says that many of the firm’s 
stations along the Northern Pacific 
Railway point out that while there is 
enough moisture in the ground to ger- 
minate the crop there must be good 
rainfall soon to provide good grow- 
ing conditions. 

Heavy moisture received recently, 
mostly in the form of snow, was 
largely limited to the Billings, Mont., 
area. Stations there reported one of 
the worst blizzards in history, with 
snowfall of up to 42 in. containing 
moisture of 4.33 in. While blowing 
was heavy, most fields retained good 
covering, and winter wheat in that 
area should get off to a good start, 
Occident says 
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Price Support Level to Discourage 
Wheat Production for Storage Sought 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Without any aid 
from Congress during this session, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, is pondering the approaching 
crisis in wheat. Local observers say 
the crisis was manufactured several 
years ago when Charles F. Brannan, 
then agriculture secretary, failed to 
order control measures. 

These observers fee] that the omis- 
sion of acreage controls and market- 
ing quotas on wheat under the former 
administration paved the way for the 
snowballing of the wheat surplus into 
its present one-billion-bushel status. 

Secretary Benson up to now has 
been coping with this condition with 
the legislative tools at hand—acreage 
allotments and marketings quotas on 
the present crop and reduced levels 
of parity price support for the crop 
as required by the piled up surplus 
of the commodity. These tools plus 
some measures such as Public Law 
480 merely emphasize the crisis; they 


point up the negligence of former 
Secretary Brannan in his failure to 
act when supplies mounted through 
productivity in excess of the probable 
disappearance in domestic and export 
markets, these observers say. 

Now Secretary Benson appears to 
be nearing the end of the legislative 
rope provided him. As things now 
stand the only device at hand is more 
and more of the same—and the dos- 
age of the same will be governed by 
the forthcoming wheat farmer refer- 
endum on marketing quotas for the 
1956 crop. 

Under broad general provisions of 
the farm law the secretary may at 
his discretion in the national interest 
fix the price support level on any 
crop at any level of parity he deter- 
mines necessary. However, he now 
appears to believe that if he desired 
to change the price support level for 
wheat in event of a rejection of the 
market quota referendum, he must 
have Congressional action to accom- 
plish this purpose. 


That Mr. Benson contemplates 





Government Benefit Key to 
Acceptance of Trade Offers 


WASHINGTON — Commodity 
Credit Corp. field men have been told 
that they may use their own initia- 
tive in approving all offers from the 
private trade for CCC wheat stocks 
in all cases where proposed sales or 
exchanges are beneficial to the gov- 
ernment. 

This instruction was given at a 
meeting of Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials and regional office 
managers of CCC in connection with 
the Department of Agriculture’s pro- 





Winter Wheat Crop Dip 


Forecast; Losses Biggest 
In Southwestern Areas 


WASHINGTON Winter wheat 
production has been estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at around 
662 million bushels, down about 128 
million bushels from 1954. Major 
changes are effected primarily by the 
reduction in indicated yields to the 
acre, estimated for this crop year at 
15.2 bu. against 17.2 bu. in 1954. 

On the basis of this estimate, to- 
gether with the reported possibilities 
in the spring wheat areas, observers 
the over-all reduction as token 
rather than large. The crop report, 
while encouraging to the administra- 
tion’s efforts to reduce the surplus, 
goes only a short way to easing the 
problem, it is considered. 

Reductions in the 1955 winter 
wheat prospects result from moisture 
deficiencies in the south and south- 
west states running from the Okla- 
homa panhandle into Texas, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. From _ the 
western Great Plains states through 
the southwest, timely rainfall will be 
needed to carry the remaining 


see 


acreage to maturity. Frost damage in 
the South caused considerable losses, 
the USDA report says, indicating a 
diversion to other grains as a result. 
Production in Oklahoma, estimated 
at 36,922,000 bu. is down from 1954’s 
70,770,000 bu. Texas shows a dip from 
30,894,000 bu. to 12,924,000; Montana 
33,605,000 to 32,281,000; Idaho from 
19,062,000 bu. to 18,446,000 and Colo- 
rado from 15,790,000 to 13,522,000. 
Nebraska shows an increase, ac- 
cording to the USDA estimate, of 
9,420,000 bu. from the 1954 produc- 
tion of 61,200,000 bu. but Kansas 
slides from 176,208,000 bu. to 151,- 
186,000 bu. This forecasted loss re- 
sults from drouth, wind and low tem- 
peratures as far as the southwestern 
part of the state is concerned. Other 
Kansas areas, however, show fair 
prospects generally with eastern and 
north central counties described as 
quite good. In Missouri, with an esti- 
mated production of 35,508,000 bu., 
down from the previous year’s 40,- 
(Continued on page 16) 


gram for the concentration of wheat 
stocks. 

The official view is that a CCC re- 
gional office may approve a proposal 
from the trade if the proposal repre- 
sents a few cents a bushel advantage 
to the government or provides an im- 
provement in the final position of 
government stocks. It does not mean, 
officials add, that they intend to ap- 
prove offers from the trade merely to 
accommodate the trade in some tight 
or speculative position. However, if a 
deal is of advantage to the govern- 
ment there is no reason why it cannot 
be approved. 

Observers consider that the plan 
may not work out in practice since 
regional office judgments of what is 
favorable to the government may 
vary widely. They add that it is un- 
likely that the concentration of wheat 
stocks program will be operative be- 
fore the middle of May. 


Shipping Law Objection 
Holds Up Danish Deal 


LONDON—tThe Danish authorities 
are reported to have refused accep- 
tance of U.S. surplus grain, valued at 
$7.7 million, in exchange for the ex- 
port of Danish manufactured goods 
to underdeveloped countries. The rea- 
son for the refusal is the objection 
to the U.S. demand that 50% of the 
grain be carried in American vessels. 

A surplus deal with Britain is held 
up for the same reason. 
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Big Acreage Leased 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—A record 
35,000 acres have been leased by 
milling companies for soft white 
spring wheat this spring in the irri- 
gated areas of southern Alberta. Pro- 
duction of this soft type of wheat, 
used in biscuit and pastry flour, 
should exceed 1,000,000 bu. 


some easing of the rigid tight reins 
on both acreage quotas and the price 
support level for wheat may be found 
in statements coming from the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, which 
is by far the most influential of the 
big farm groups in the Benson regime. 

The AFBF has stated that the 
alternatives facing the farmer in 
marketing quota referendum are 
bleak choices at best. The farm group 
thinks—and Mr. Benson appears in 
agreement—that in event of a rejec- 
tion of the referendum, the secretary 
should have discretionary authority 
to fix arbitrarily a higher level of 
support for wheat, at say 65-70% of 
parity, and to increase the wheat 
acreage upward from its present stat- 
utory level of 55 million acres. 

The AFBF position and the tacit 
acceptance of it by Mr. Benson may 
be the tip-off on what to expect. It 
has been no secret at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that the 
Benson administration wants a price 
support level for wheat which will 
discourage production for storage and 
encourage the feeding of wheat in 
many areas where this was once the 
practice—in the East and on the 
West Coast, for example. USDA of- 
ficials believe that a 65-70% of parity 
level will accomplish this goal. 

Supporting such suspicions is the 
absence of any managed drive by 
USDA to promote a favorable farm 
vote on the forthcoming marketing 
quota referendum on wheat. 

It is true that the recent increase 
in the set-aside up to 500 million 
bushels did tend to cushion the im- 
pact of supply on the calculations of 
the available level of price support for 
the 1956 crop. Some quarters inter- 
preted this move to indicate that 
USDA wanted the referendum to suc- 
ceed, but it is doubted that this minor 
change would have the complete re- 
sult of insuring success in the refer- 
endum. 

As in most elections, results come 
from grass roots work at the county 
level where diligence on the part of 
the ward level workers gets out the 
vote. Thus far there is no sign of any 
such organized and sustained drive 
for this purpose and as the remaining 
time shrinks it may be honestly 
doubted that USDA this year will 
drive for success of the referendum. 

So with Congress inactive, with lit- 
tle or no reaction from the farm belt 
in the form of correspondence with 
Representatives and Senators, it 
seems that the strategy is to draw on 
to the deadline and then finally ask 
or compel Congress to ease the blow 
—to give the authority asked by the 
secretary to increase the level of 
price support to between 65-70% of 
parity and continue acreage restric- 
tions at some level above the present 
statutory minimum of 55 million. 

If that goal can be reached, Mr. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Eugene P. Mitchell 
Dies at Age 69 


KANSAS CITY — Eugene P. Mit- 
chell, who has been identified in exec- 
utive capacities with three of the 
country’s largest flour milling organi- 
zations, General Mills, Inc., Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., and Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., died in his 
sleep early April 11 after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Mitchell was born 69 years 
ago at Shackelford, Mo. 

Mr. Mitchell entered the milling 
buisness in 1908 when he joined the 
Washburn Crosby Co. Later he held 
sales responsibilities in central states 
and certain eastern areas. Except for 
three years with the Eagle Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn., he was 
with Washburn Crosby and General 
Mills until 1936. 

When General Mills, Inc., was 
formed in 1928, Mr. Mitchell became 
regional vice president in charge of 
the New York sales office. Three 
years later he was transferred to 
Buffalo to be manager of the General 
Mills plant in that city. In 1934 he 
returned to Kansas City where he 
was named vice president and general 
manager of General Mills operations 
in the Kansas City area. 

In 1937 Mr. Mitchell accepted the 
position of vice president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. For 
four years he directed the sales of 
the four Larabee plants in Kansas 
and Missouri. 

Late in 1940, when Flour Mills of 
America was undergoing reorganiza- 
tional proceedings in Kansas City, 
Mr. Mitchell was selected to succeed 
Ralph W. Hoffman as president. On 
Jan. 2, 1941, he became president of 
che holding company and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Kansas Fiour Mills 
Corp., Kansas City, and the Valier & 
Spies Milling Corp., St. Louis. 

Under Mr..Mitchell’s leadership in 
the next five years Flour Mills of 
America prospered and was expand- 
ed. Its business volume increased in 
proportion to its capacity to produce 
and new and more diversified opera- 
tions were started. Mr. Mitchell’s 
tenure with the company came to a 
close in October, 1946, when Henry 
H. Cate and associates acquired con- 
trolling stock interest in Flour Mills 
of America, 

Mr. Mitchell’s departure from the 
milling scene was not for long, how- 
ever, because in 1947 the E. P. Mit- 
chell Co. was formed with offices in 
the Dwight Bldg., Kansas City. This 
company, with Mr. Mitchell as presi- 
dent, represented a number of hard 
winter and spring wheat mills and 
were brokers of flour, feed and corn. 

A year ago last November Mr. 
Mitchell suffered a stroke and he has 
been bedfast most of the time since 
then. A son, John Mitchell, has been 
directing the activities of the E. P 
Mitchell Co. during his father’s ill- 
ness. 

Survivors, in addition to John 
Mitchell who is secretary-treasurer 
of the E. P. Mitchell Co., include 
the widow, Mrs. Madge L. Mitchell; 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard P. Fa- 
hey, Pittsburgh, and Sister Margaret 
Marie, a member of the Sisters of 
Charity Catholic order, Butte, Mont.; 
another son, Eugene P. Mitchell, Jr., 
a Kansas City lawyer; two sisters and 
12 grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held at 
8:30 a.m. April 13 at the Mellody- 
McGilley-Eylar Chapel in. Kansas 
City and at 9 a.m. at the Visitation 
Catholic Church. 
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Foreign Agricultural 
Service Executive 
Switches Made by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son announced last week that William 
G. Lodwick, administrator of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, will be- 
come U.S. agricultural attache to 
Mexico, and will be succeeded as FAS 
Administrator by Gwynn Garnett of 
Iowa, director of foreign trade de- 
velopment for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Garnett’s ap- 
pointment becomes effective April 15. 

Mr. Lodwick, who has had exten- 
sive experience in Latin American 
agricultural work, has expressed his 
desire to return to foreign field work. 
Because of Mexico’s importance as a 
supplier and purchaser of agricul- 
tural products, the post in Mexico 
City is one of the key U.S. agricul- 
tural attache positions. 

Mr. Garnett has been in agricul- 
tural work throughout his life, and 
since the war has been particularly 
active in programs and policies in- 
fluencing foreign agricultural develop- 
ment and foreign agricultural trade. 
He has held important U.S. agricul- 
tural positions in Western Europe 
and has traveled extensively in the 
Far East. In his most recent position, 
as member of the legislative staff of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, he played a leading part in the 
development and promotion of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

Mr. Garnett was born in Chicago 
in 1909. His family moved soon there- 
after to Wyoming, and lived on an 
irrigation project farm devoted to 
raising alfalfa, beans, sugar beets, 
cattle, and sheep. 

During 1935-36, Mr. Garnett was 
5-state regional supervisor of a farm 
mortgage debt survey being conduct- 
ed by the Department’s former Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. In 
1937 he became assistant director of 
economic research for the Farm Cred- 
it Administration, Omaha, and con- 
tinued in that position until 1942 
when he volunteered for the U.S. 
Army. 

In 1950, Mr. Garnett returned to 
the U.S. and joined the Farm Bu- 
reau’s legislative staff. His work has 
been concerned largely with inter- 
national affairs, foreign trade, and 
farm credit. In 1953, he made a trip 
to the Far East and traveled exten- 
sively in India, studying food needs, 
production potentials, and purchasing 
ability. 
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Canada Increases Flour 
Sales; Wheat Slips 


WINNIPEG — While flour export 
business showed an increase equiva- 
lent to 100,000 bu., the total business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
for the week ended April 7 slumped 
sharply to 2,505,000 bu. This com- 
pares with 3,869,000 bu. the previous 
week. Flour accounted for 463,000 bu. 
in terms of wheat in the latest weekly 
total. Only 75,000 bu. of the latter 
was for International Wheat Agree- 
ment account. 

Wheat sales aggregated 2,042,000 
bu. and the U.K., taking 1,016,000 bu., 
was the only buyer outside IWA. Sig- 
natories to IWA took a total of 1,026,- 
000 bu. with 364,000—larg;est quantity 
—going to South Africa. Ireland pur- 
chased 224,000 bu., Belgium 173,000, 
Germany 140,000 and Ecuador 184,000 
bu. Costa Rica was the only other 
buyer. 


Raymond L. Geiler 
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Vernon L. Johnson 


VICTOR APPOINTMENTS — Raymond L, Geiler, San Marino, Cal., has been 
elected vice president in charge of California operations of Victor Chemical 
Works, according to Rothe Weigel, president. Since 1950 Mr. Geiler has been 
a director of Victor and president of the A. R. Maas Chemical Co. Division of 
Victor at South Gate, Cal. A graduate of the University of Southern California, 
Mr. Geiler is active in affairs of the American Chemical Society and the 
Society of Motion Picture & Television Engineers. Also elected an officer of 
Victor was Vernon L. Johnson, named assistant secretary succeeding William 
Pruzansky, who has retired. Mr. Johnson, a resident of Chicago, has been a 
member of Victor’s accounting department since 1926. All other officers were 


reelected. 





Corn From 1954 Crop Under 
Loan Below 1953 Level 


WASHINGTON — The quantity of 
1954 crop corn placed under loan is 
falling short of the 1953 crop loan 
level by approximately 50%, accord- 
ing to a Department of Agriculture 
statement reporting the situation at 
March 15, 1955. 

The 1954 figure stood at 157,833,011 
bu. at March 15, compared with 331,- 
786,288 bu. at the same date a year 
ago. Of the total for the current year 
farm storage amounts to 147,491,127 
bu. with only a little more than a 
million bushels in warehouse held 
loans and approximately 9.1 million 
bushels under purchase agreement 
protection. 

The USDA report is largely con- 
cerned with corn loan impoundings 
and minor corrections for loan re- 
demptions of other grains and oil- 
seeds. With the exception of corn all 
loan programs for other crops have 
closed. Reflecting reported loan re- 
demptions there were 471,121,358 bu. 
1954 wheat under loan at March 15. 
Redemptions from loan for wheat 
through March 15 amounted to 22,- 
251,155 bu. On the basis of the acre- 
age under wheat in 1954 as compared 
with previous years and compared 
with total crop outturn, wheat im- 
poundings from the 1954 crop are 
higher percentagewise. 

Except for soybeans and wheat 
loan redemption, the figures do not 
follow any significant pattern or at 
least none which is discernible. In the 
case of soybeans, as the market price 
fell after Jan. 1, the total redemp- 
tions of this crop through March 15 
amounted to only 3,286,029 bu., indi- 
cating a continued farmer holding of 
beans. 

USDA is currently conducting a 
county by county study of beans in 
loan at the farm level as compared 
with stocks to determine if it will be 
necessary to invoke a reseal program 
at the farm level for this crop. Pres- 


ent opinion at USDA is reported to 
lean against any reseal program for 
beans since the market price has re- 
mained above the loan redemption at- 
traction level. The farm holder of 
beans now appears to be the chief 
speculator in the commodity although 
time and supply seem to be working 
against him, it is considered. 
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Charity Organization 
To Honor Bakers 


NEW -YORK Leonard Miller, 
Miller Bakeries Corp., and Milton 
Tyor, Wheatality Baking Corp., will 
be honored at a testimonial dinner to 
be held at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor 
here on May 3. The testimonial is 
being given by the Bakers, Flour and 
Allied Trades division of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. Tyor will be 
honored for their devotion of time 
and talent to a large number of 
humanitarian activities, and because 
of their combining the zeal and lead- 
ership in commercial activities also 
in philanthropic endeavors. 

Guest speaker will be Pierre Van 
Paassen, world famous roving report- 
er and author of several best sellers, 
including “Days of Our Years.” 
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Kansas Firm to Add 
2,250,000 Bu. New Storage 


SALINA, KANSAS — Storage ca- 
pacity of the Morrison Grain Co. con- 
cern east of here is being increased 
by 2,250,000 bu. The firm has pur- 
chased five steel tanks, each with a 
450,000-bu. capacity. The present ele- 
vator has a 4,150,000-bu. capacity. 

Milton Morrison, manager, said the 
addition will be ready by harvest 
time. 
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New Chesapeake AACC 
Group Reviews Edible 


Fat Composition 


BALTIMORE—The second meeting 
of cereal chemists and other interest- 
ed persons from the Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore areas was 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, March 23. Forty-seven 
persons were present to hear a talk 
by Roy W. Riemenschneider, Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., on “The Composition 
of Edible Fats and Their Use in 
Baked Products.” 

Mr. Riemenschneider reviewed 
studies of the composition of fats 
over the past 50 years, and discussed 
methods introduced since 1924 for re- 
shuffling fatty acids on the glycerin 
molecule. Treatment of lard with 
sodium methylate has resulted in 
products which give increased cake 
volume and which have found use in 
prepared mixes. Such “rearranged 
lards” are softer than ordinary lards 
and in practice are supplemented with 
lard flakes. Because of their more 
complex giyceride structure, rear- 
ranged lards enable the incorpora- 
tion of air in smaller bubbies. 

Little change in analytical char- 
acteristics occurs upon reshuffling, 
but differences in physical character- 
istics can be determined by micro- 
penetration tests, dilatometric tests 
and study of cooling curves, he re- 
ported 

Through photomicrographic studies 
of treated and untreated fats, it has 
become possible to see, for the first 
time, their true crystal structure. Mr. 
tiemenschneider showed a number of 
slides illustrating the changes in 
crystal structure brought about by 
reshuffling of the fatty acids of lard. 
In slides held on the microscope stage 
for two weeks at 25° C. the rear- 
ranged lards exhibit smaller, more 
compact and clearly defined crystal 
units. The spikes radiating from the 
crystal nuclei are not so long as in 
ordinary lards. The needle used in the 
micropenetration test would go 
through such a structure more read- 
ily than that of ordinary lard, which 
has long, delicate, intertwining spikes 
radiating from the nuclei. By actual 
test the rearranged lard is softer. 

Further studies will attempt to fol- 
low the history of crystal develop- 
ment in treated and untreated lards 
from the very beginning, and will 
seek to determine more exactly what 
happens in the rearrangement treat- 
ment and why various fats behave as 
they do in baking and cake making. 

In a business session following Mr 
tiemenschneider’s talk, conducted by 
chairman Arthur Gust, Doughnut 
Corporation of America, it was de- 
cided to call the new organization 
the Chesapeake Group of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. 

The speaker at the next meeting, 
which will be held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel April 27, will be Tom 
Derby, Sylvania division, American 
Viscose Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Derby 
will speak on “Frozen Baked Prod- 
ucts and Their Packaging.” 
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NEW PLANT 

NORTH BALTIMORE, OHIO 
Work has begun on construction of a 
new custom seed cleaning plant and 
office building at the plant of the 
North Baltimore Grain Assn. When 
the structure is completed work will 
be transferred from the old plant at 
South Second and State Sts. to the 
new location at State and East Sts 
The association also owns grain ele- 
vators at Mortimer and Hoytville. 
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NEW BUFFALO EXCHANGE 
OFFICES READY 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change’s new offices will be ready for 
occupancy April 20 in its new site 
at West Mohawk St. and Elmwood 
Ave., according to ©. Jack Harriss, 
executive secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the Exchange. The 55-foot 
quotation board will be in operation 
May 2. Mr. Harriss said the present 
trading room in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building will be continued to 
the end of this month and a tempo- 
rary quotation board will be erected. 
The present board will be taken apart 
in sections and moved to the new 
location. Most of the 21 other grain 
concerns scheduled to follow the Corn 
Exchange to its new site will make 
their moves before May 1. 





2 Illinois Grain Firms 
To Integrate June 1 


PEORIA, ILL. — Two grain com- 
painies affiliated with the Illinois 
Agricultural Assn. will be integrated 
effective June 1 into the Illinois Grain 
Corp. The two integrating organiza- 
tions are the Illinois Grain Termin- 
als Co. and the Illinois Grain Corp. 

Directors of both companies will 
serve as directors of the integrated 
company until its annual meeting in 
November, when directors for the 
new company will be elected. 

Illinois Grain Terminals Co. has 
headquarters in Chicago and operates 
Irondale elevator — a 2% million 
bushel terminal elevator in Chicago 
and sub-terminals at Morris, Henne- 
pin, Lacon and Havana. 

Illinois Grain Corp. also has head- 
quarters in Chicago and serves mem- 
ber elevators as a commission agent 
and cross - country merchandiser 
through terminal offices at Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis, and branch 
offices at Mendota, Bloomington, 
Champaign and Jacksonville. 


James W. Evans 
To Head AACC Group 


CHICAGO — James W. Evans, 
American Maize Products Co., Roby, 
Ind., was elected chairman of the 
Midwest Section of the American 
Assn. of Cereal Chemists at the reg- 
ular meeting of the organization at 
the Midland Hotel here April 4. 

Other officers named were: Dr. 
William B. Bradley, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, vice chairman; and 
Charles McWilliams, Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Speaker for the evening was F. J. 
Werbin, chief food chemist for Stein 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
His subject was “Vegetable Gums and 
their Uses in the Cereal and Baking 
Industries.” 

Mr. Werbin classified the gums into 
categories, such as locust bean gum, 
gum tragacanph, gum arabic, gum 
karaya, gum from sea weeds, guar 
seed gum and pectin. He gave their 
properties and suitability for cereal 
and baked products. Some of the uses 
he described were for icings, glazes, 
fruit fillings, meringues, emulsions 
and custard fillings. 

The new officers will be installed 
at the next meeting, scheduled for 
the afternoon and evening of May 5. 
The group will meet at 2:30 in the 
afternoon for a tour through the 
National Biscuit Co. The business 
meeting and dinner will be held at a 
site yet to be announced. 
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Trade Segments Study Effects 
Of Revised Soybean Standards 


WASHINGTON — Processors have 
gained a substantial point as the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has deter- 
mined that its former soybeans 
standards will be adjusted effective 
Sept. 1, 1955. On the other hand the 
export trade appears to have lost 
ground. The situation regarding con- 
tract futures markets is unclear since 
they stand across both deliveries 
export and domestic. 

This decision by USDA follows an 
earlier announcement that it would 
not revise the soybean standards with 
respect to class definitions or as to 
moisture content. 

This decision, however, fixes a low- 
er percentage of foreign material 
allowed in each numerical grade of 
soybeans by 1%. 

It is difficult to determine how 
this change will affect domestic soy- 
bean buying by the processors. It ap- 
pears to firm up their position since 
it is generally known that processors 
bought beans primarily on a factor 
rather than a grade basis. 

Advices here indicate that the 
change in soybean standards will put 
the country elevator operators in a 
tighter position than before as ad- 
ditional handling will bring about 
greater attrition in grades. It will 
be more urgent that the country ele- 








A. H. Hurley 


A. H. Hurley to Head 
Milwaukee Exchange 


MILWAUKEE — A. H. Hurley, 
Pabst Brewing Co., who was renom- 
inated to the presidency of the Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange at the re- 
cent annual caucus, was reelected 
president of the Exchange at the an- 
nual election April 4. 

Other officers who were also re- 
elected are Robert H. Lamb, Ladish 
Malting Co., vice president; James 
G. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors reelected are George La 
Budde, LaBudde Grain & Feed Co., 
and John G. Davis, J. Walter Rice, 
Inc. Named to the board of arbitra- 
tion were Herbert A. Pagel, the Riebe 
Co., and Milton B. Wittig. Board of 
appeal members elected are H. M. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., C. A. 
Houlton, LaBudde Grain & Feed Co., 
and H. W. Kusserow, Chas. A. Krause 
Milling Co. 


vator scrutinize his country buying 
more carefully. 

On the export side the new 
USDA standards appear to put the 
exporter in a more difficult position 
since he must adhere to the lower 
level of foreign material which will 
be effective on new crop beans. 

On the other hand, the USDA de- 
cision on soybean standards for the 
export market may merely firm up 
price offers in face of an expanding 
production of beans because the for- 
eign buyer can now ask that export 
inspection certificates include the new 
higher levels of quality. 

Herewith follows the abstract of 
standards as changed effective Sept. 
1, on beans: 

“The revision lowers the percent- 
age of foreign material allowed in 
each of the numerical grades by 1%, 
thus limiting foreign material to 
1% in No. 1 grade, 2% in No. 2 
grade, 3% in No. 3 grade and 5% 
in No. 4 grade; fixes special limits 
on heat damage of 0.2% in No. 1, 
0.5% in No. 2, 1% in No. 3 and 3% 
in No. 4; redefines splits as pieces 
of soybeans that are not damaged; 
restricts the grade of purple mottled 
or stained soybeans to not higher 
than No. 3; and makes certain other 
changes in the nature of refinements 
designed to facilitate the applica- 
tion of the standards.” 
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KANSAS FIRM ORGANIZED 

ELMO, KANSAS—Elmo (Kansas) 
Grain, Inc., has been incorporated as 
a Dickinson County grain merchan- 
dising and elevator firm. 
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Bert W. Whitlock Named 
USDA Division Director 


WASHINGTON — Bert W. Whit- 
lock has been named acting director 
of the Grain Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Whitlock has been 
with the department for 38 years. 

The Grain Division administers the 
U.S. Grain Standards Act and the 
Federal Seed Act, and conducts na- 
tion-wide market news services on 
food and feed grains. The division 
also conducts a nationwide permissive 
inspection service on rice, beans, 
peas, hay, hops, and grain and oil- 
seed products. 

Mr. Whitlock was born in Reading, 
Vt., in 1889. He was raised in Kan- 
sas, and is a graduate of Kansas 
State College. He entered grain in- 
spection work in 1917 as a grain 
supervisor at Salt Lake City, later 
transferred to Seattle, and then to 
Portland where he has been in charge 
of grain inspection in the territery 
west of the Rocky Mountains. During 
World War II, he was chief of the 
grain products division at the West- 
ern Regional Office at San Francisco. 
In 1952 he was given a department 
superior service award. 

Mr. Whitlock is a recognized au- 
thority on grain grading, standardiza- 
tion, and inspection. He is widely 
known in the grain trade in the U:S., 
and on several occasions has repre- 
sented the department of foreign 
missions having to do with grain in 
international trade. These included 
first-hand studies of Oriental mar- 
kets for U.S. wheat and flour, and 
of European markets for malting 
barley. He is the author of inspection 
manuals in national use on grains, 
Veans, peas, and hops. 
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USDA Maps Show Farm Income, Price Support Data 


WASHINGTON — Several maps 
showing state-by-state distribution of 
farm income from price-supported 
and non-supported farm commodities 
have been released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Four of the maps, reproduced here, 
show in graphic form the impact of 
price supports on farm commodities. 

Map No. 1 concerns cash receipts 
from basic farm commodities. This 
shows by states the cash receipts for 
all six basic crops now supported at 
90% of parity as a percentage of 
total cash farm receipts. Income from 
these basic commodities is concen- 
trated in nine southern states, three 
southwestern states (Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arizona), two northern 
states (North Dakota and Montana), 
and Kansas in the midwest. 

There are 4 states with less than 
1% of their cash receipts from the 
basics. Many other states also receive 
only a small percentage of their in- 
come from the basics. Nevada 1%; 
New York, Wisconsin, and New Jer- 
sey 2%; Massachusetts and West 
Virginia 4%; Florida 5%; Pennsyl- 
vania 6%; Utah and Delaware 7%; 


Wyoming 8%; Minnesota 11%; 
and Michigan 13%. 

A variation of map No. 1, showing 
cash receipts from basic farm com- 
modities, excluding tobacco, indicates 
that without tobacco 10 states get 
40% or more of their cash receipts 
from the five other basic commodi- 
ties. Kentucky, for example, gets 4% 
of cash farm receipts from basic farm 
commodities, other than tobacco; 
Virginia 10%; West Virginia 2%; 
North Carolina 15%; Indiana 16%, 
and Ohio 17%. 

Map No. 2 shows cash receipts 
from non-supported commodities. This 
shows that from coast to coast a 
large majority of states receive more 
than half their cash farm receipts 
from non-supported commodities. 

Map No. 3 shows cash receipts from 
meat animals, and dairy products and 
poultry products for which price- 
supported feeds are an element of 
cost. Fifty-five percent of U.S. cash 
farm income is from livestock and 
livestock products. 

Stability of feed supplies and prices 
at reasonable levels are advantageous 
to this area. Feed price supports at 
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CASH RECEIPTS FROM BASIC 
COMMODITIES * 
Percentage of Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1953 


WHEAT. CORN, COTTON, RICE, PEANUTS, AND TOBACCO 


SUPPORTED AT 90 PERCENT OF PARITY 


T OF AGRICULTURE 


MH 40 & over 
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26 PERCENT 
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CASH RECEIPTS FROM NONSUPPORTED 
COMMODITIES* 
Percentage of Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1953 


* INCLUDES MEAT ANIMALS, POULTRY AND EGGS, VEGETABLES, 


FRUITS 


NUTS, ANO MISCELLANEOUS CROPS 


("J Under 50 
Mm 50 & over 


U.S. TOTAL 
54 PERCENT 


a high fixed level would add to pro- 
duction costs. 

Map No. 4 points out cash receipts 
from non-supported commodities and 
dairy products. All except nine states 
receive more than 50% of their cash 
receipts from non-supported commod- 
ities and dairy products. 

Price support at 90% of parity was 
provided, as required by law, on the 
1954 crops of basic commodities: 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco. These commodities bring in 
26% of the U.S. cash farm income. 

Price support is being provided on 


the following nonbasic commodities: 
Dairy products, wool, mohair, honey, 
tung nuts, barley, oats, rye, sorghum 
grain, flaxseed, soybeans, dry beans, 
cottonseed, and crude pine gum. For 
some of these commodities price sup- 
port is mandatory and for some it is 
permissive. Supports in general are 
on a flexible basis. Supports in force 
in 1954 ranged from 60 to 90% of 
parity. These nonbasic supported 
commodities bring in 20% of US. 
cash farm income. 

Non - supported commodities bring 
in 54% of U.S. cash farm income. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made public 
some of the most effective education- 
al literature on the influence and im- 
pact of price supports on farm com- 
modities yet seen. 


Cipperly 





the major reliance of most of the 
nation producing meat, milk, butter, 
eggs and poultry on the market place 
without price supporting operations 
of the government, whereas price sup- 
ported grains are an element of their 





This material, mainly in map form cost. 


which is readily understood, discloses 





CASH RECEIPTS FROM MEAT ANIMALS, AND DAIRY 
AND POULTRY PRODUCTS FOR WHICH PRICE- 
SUPPORTED FEEDS ARE AN ELEMENT OF COST 


Percentage of Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1953 


ee. ("J Under 50 
Mm 50 & over 


U.S. TOTAL 
54 PERCENT 
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CASH RECEIPTS FROM NONSUPPORTED 
COMMODITIES AND DAIRY PRODUCTS* 


Percentage of Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1953 





Ml 50 & over 


U.S. TOTAL 
68 PERCENT 
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Census Bureau Reports 
February Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimates wheat flour pro- 
duction in February at 17,714,000 
sacks. The average per working day 
amounted to 886,000 sacks, compared 
with 912,000 sacks in January and 
868,000 sacks in February last year. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in its 
March 29 issue, estimated February 
flour production at 17,688,000 sacks, 
within 0.1% of the subsequent Cen- 
sus estimate.) 

Wheat flour mills in February op- 
erated at 83.1% of capacity, com- 
pared with 85.6% the previous month 
and 81.7% in February, 1954. 

Flour mills in February ground 
41,186,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
44,567,000 bu. the previous month. 
Wheat offal output in February was 
estimated at 356,211 tons, compared 
with 384,216 tons the previous month. 

Rye flour production in February 
was estimated at 183,000 sacks. This 
compares with 193,000 sacks the pre- 
vious month and 167,000 sacks a year 
earlier. Rye grindings were estimated 
at 414,000 bu. in February, and 2,320 
tons of rye offal were produced 

The Census Bureau figures repre- 
sent the production of all commercial 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 largest 
mills and the balance estimated. 

Wheat Flour Production, by States,* 

February, 1955, and Comparisons 
(thousand sacks) 
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———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dairy, Milling 
Industries Cooperate 


In Food Promotions 


CHICAGO — Buttery hot breads 
called “butter dips” are the theme 
for a new promotion sponsored co- 
operatively by the American Dairy 
Assn. and General Mills, Inc. Betty 
Crocker of General Mills perfected 
the butter dips recipe which will be 
introduced to consumers through ex- 
tensive advertising in national mag- 
azines and on radio and television. 

A full-color, double-page advertise- 
ment will be run by the American 
Dairy Assn. in the May and June 
issues of Ladies’ Home Journal. Gen- 
eral Mills ads for butter dips will 
appear in May and June issues of 
seven magazines. 

More than 50 million persons will 
be reached each week through the 
American Dairy Assn.’s radio and TV 
advertising of butter dips. 

“You Never Outgrow Your Need 
for Milk and Cereals” is the theme 
for this year’s annual promotion of 
these two foods sponsored by the 
American Dairy Assn. and the Cereal 
Institute. 

Called the “Spring Cereal and Milk 
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LOAN INTEREST RATE 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced April 
6 that the interest rate to be charged 
producers and others on Commodity 
Credit Corp. price support loans on 
1955 crops will be 3'.% per annum. 
This rate continues in effect the rate 
charged on 1954-crop price support 
loans. The rate in effect for 1953 
crops was 4%. 





Festival,” the campaign enlists the 
cooperation of milk dealers through- 
out the country as well as nine cereal 
manufacturers. 

From April 11-16, the period of the 
drive, the cereal manufacturers will 
feature the theme of the campaign 
and milk in all of their advertising 
and merchandising work. 

Both the American Dairy Associa- 
tion and the Cereal Institute will 
distribute food page recipe releases 
on milk and cereals for the promo- 
tion. 

Disney characters spark a colorful 
16 x 21 inch store poster developed by 
ADA for milk and cereal merchandis- 
ing. Posters are available from the 
association at cost. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Edible Food Boxcars 
Developed in South 


DALLAS—The first of 300 railroad 
boxcars designed to carry only edible 
foods has gone into service here. 

The cars are expected to reduce 
damage claims to less than 4%, said 
R. R. Rabon, traffic manager of 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc. 

The cars are regular boxcars in 
which the interior has been entirely 
redone in sanded plywood. 

“A completely smooth interior is 
necessary to keep food particles from 
clinging to the walls and floors and 
causing spoilage and bad odors,” Mr. 
Rabon said 

The cars are particularly designed 
to haul flour, sugar, rice, powdered 
milk, salt, and other edible foods, he 
said. 

He noted that with present rail 
cars with rough interiors damage 
claims have been around 6 3% for the 
past seven years. In 1951 the claims 
for flour reached 7.9% and in 1954 
were 6.4%. All 300 cars will be avail- 
able within a year, the Frisco Rail- 
way, car builder, announced. 

“The cars are being completed at 
the rate of two a day at Frisco’s 
Springfield, Mo., shops,” he said, “and 
all 300 should be in use in the near 
future.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Russell-Miller Bread 
Recipe Booklet Available 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new photo- 
recipe booklet for easier bread and 
roll-making is now available to house- 
wives in areas where Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.’s “Occident” and “Ameri- 
can Beauty” flours are sold. 

The booklet is entitled “Photo-Step 
Recipes for Miracle Method” breads, 
rolls, and fancy breads. Basic white 
bread and roll recipes, specialty 
loaves and holiday favorites are il- 
lustrated. 

The booklet will be offered to the 
public free, via the company’s tele- 
vision, radio, farm paper and news- 
paper advertisements, and sack in- 
serts. 


California Revising 
Grain Cleaning Laws 


SACRAMENTO—A bill to require 
grain and seed cleaners to hold the 
cleanings for the owner of the grain 
has reached the floor of the assembly 
in the California Legislature. 

Elmer Williamson, Visalia, told the 
assembly agriculture committee 
which acted favorably upon the bill 
that as much as 12 to 20% of the 
weight of a load is deducted by some 
seed cleaners as being trash. 

He declared that amount is too 
high, but in the absence of any re- 
quirement that the farmer be given 
an opportunity to retain his cleanings, 
he has no way to check on the cleaner 
operator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Radiation 


CHICAGO—The Research and De- 
velopment Associates is holding its 
eighth annual meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, June 8-10. An ex- 
tensive program has been arranged 
covering industry’s part in the food 
and container fields in case of war. 

The morning of June 10 will be de- 
voted to the first detailed review of 
“Radiation Sterilization of Foods” 
presented by members of the staff of 
the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute. This meeting will be 
open to anyone who wishes to attend 
by sending his request to the Secre- 
tary, Research and Development As- 
sociates, 1849 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Nebraska Section of 
AACC Elects Officers 


OMAHA—Louis E. Schonlau, chief 
chemist of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change Laboratories, was recently 
elected chairman of the Nebraska 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Chairman-elect is Vernon Eklund, 
Nebraska Consolidated Milling Co., 
Omaha, and Rex Ruchsdashel, Gooch 
Milling Co., Lincoln, was named sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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General Mills 


SPOTLIGHT — Bread will be in the 
spotlight, as revealed in the above 
advertisement, at the April 21 “home- 
maker of tomorrow” observance in 
Philadelphia. The event is a project 
of General Mills, Inc. The ad, which 
is appearing in industry publications, 
states that on April 21, the 48 high 
school girls who won homemaking 
contests in each of their home states, 
will be feted in Philadelphia at the 
Betty Crocker American Table — a 
festive diner at which bread in all 
forms and sizes will be in the spot- 
light. 


USDA Allocates 
$4.2 Million for 


Erosion Control 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture April 7 an- 
nounced allocation of $4,275,000 to 
157 counties in Colorado, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Wyoming for emergency conservation 
work to combat wind erosion damage. 

The action followed Presidential al- 
location earlier of $5 million in emer- 
gency funds to deal with wind ero- 
sion. 

Fifteen million dollars was appro- 
priated last year to help repair dam- 
age from severe storms during the 
spring of 1954. About $79 million of 
these funds were used, leaving a bal- 
ance of about $7.1 million. 

The President has recommended 
emergency Congressional action 
which would make this $7.1 million 
balance available for wind erosion 
control work this year. This action 
was approved by the House March 18. 
The $5 million in disaster funds ear- 
marked by President Eisenhower 
would be returned to that disaster 
fund when the Senate approves use 
of the $7.1 million balance from last 
year’s appropriation for dust bow] 
relief work this year. 

Department spokesmen said the 
funds would be used to help pay costs 
of emergency tillage. This practice 
provides some protection by roughing 
land surfaces. Department spokesmen 
said this is only a temporary measure, 
and that wind-resistant cover crops, 
planted as soon as moisture is in the 
land, provide the only satisfactory 
protection against blowing. 

Last March 25 USDA's Soil Con- 
servation Service reported that nearly 
7 million acres in the Great Plains 
had been damaged by wind since No- 
vember, 1954. SCS estimated that in 
addition to land already damaged, 
about 18 million acres as of that date 
had insufficient stubble, grass or other 
vegetative cover to protect the land 
against severe wind storms. 
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Flour Mill Accountants 
Will Meet April 22 


NEWTON, KANSAS—Machine ac- 
counting and trends in insurance will 
be discussed at the next meeting of 
the Flour Mill and Grain Accountants 
Assn. April 22 in Newton, Kansas. 
Host will be American Flours, Inc., 
and the meeting will take place in 
the general offices of the company 
starting at 9:30 a.m. 

H. Richard Stilwell, manager of 
the accounting machine division, 
Remington Rand Corp., Kansas City, 
and William Matthews, representing 
the Decimal Calculators, tabulating 
and electronic equipment division of 
the company, will discuss materials 
and procedures of machine account- 
ing. They also will show a film on 
“Univac.” 

How insurance plays a part in pro- 
tecting unexpected company losses 
will be explained by Ingolf H. E. 
Otto, general manager of Oppen- 
heimer Brothers, Inc., Kansas City. 
Guy M. Beck and John Diamond of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, will describe a new procedure 
to issue and control warehouse re- 
ceipts by machine accounting. 

The association will elect new of- 
ficers for the coming year at the 
meeeting. Luncheon will be served 
at Fred Harvey’s restaurant in New- 
ton. 
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In Bookings 


Improved flour sales were brought 
about by a decline in prices last week, 
with spring wheat flour bookings get- 
ting the most attention. 

An upturn late in the week follow- 
ing price reductions brought in sales 
that pushed the week’s volume for 
spring wheat flour to 182% of ca- 
pacity, the best level since the Jan- 
uary round of sales. Sales in the pre- 
vious week had averaged 51% of ca- 
pacity. Some buyers extended book- 
ings into June. 

In the Southwest, fairly active buy- 
ing at midweek brought the average 
volume for the period to 50% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 19% the pre- 
vious week. Buying of hard winters 
was mainly for nearby shipment. 

In the central states, larger sales 
of springs were accompanied by bet- 
ter soft wheat flour interest, and .over- 
all volume moved up from 35-40% 
the previous week to 60-65% last 
week. Buying here, too, was mostly 
for immediate shipment. 

Export trade was moderately ac- 
tive. Denmark was inquiring for flour, 
and Norway completed purchases 
initiated earlier. The Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service is expected to make 
purchases for shipment to Egypt 
shortly. 

Flour production averaged 91% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
92% the previous week and 81% a 
year ago. Levels of operations 
changed only moderately in the vari- 
ous milling centers. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Strengthening of flour 
prices after a more-or-less sustained 
decline for the past few weeks re- 
sulted in the best spring wheat flour 
sales volume since early January. 

Sales averaged 182% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 51% the 
week before and 94% a year ago. 

Price protection was offered as the 
market firmed up at mid-week, rang- 
ing 10¢ sack higher than the low 
point, with bookings made in the 
range of $6.06@6.16 cwt., bulk, and 
in some cases under that level about 
5¢ ewt. These prices were within a 
few cents of the lowest level of the 
crop year, and a number of bakers 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
book supplies into June. 

Some lots of 5,000 to 10,000 sacks 
were purchased, with a good cover- 
age by smaller bakers of carlot and 
two carlot orders. Trade was largely 
in the patent grades, with high glu- 
tens and clears getting less attention. 

By the end of the week quotations 
were near the levels of a week earlier 
on standard grades and high glutens, 
but clears were quoted lower at the 
bottom of the range. 

Family flour business remained 
dull, with directions lighter. March 
shipments were up because of special 
allowances in effect, and the decline 
was anticipated. Prices of nationally- 
advertised brands were reduced 20¢ 
sack. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 94% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 114% the previous 
week and 80% a year ago. 

Quotations April 7, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.52 @6.57, 
short patent $6.62@6.67, high gluten 
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Flour Business Expands, 
With Interest Greatest 


of Springs 


$7.05@7.07, first clear $5.81@6.29, 
whole wheat $6.32@6.52, family $6.55 
@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A mild improvement 
in flour demand developed in the 
Southwest last week. Two fairly ac- 
tive days at midweek brought the 
average sales volume for the week 
to 50% of capacity, compared with 
19% in the previous week and 57% 
a year ago. Export volume held to 
9% of the total sales for the week. 

A decline of about 10¢ sack in 
bakery flour prices caused a few bak- 
ers who needed supplies to buy mod- 
erate quantities of flour. Several 
chains at scattered points in the U.S. 
acquired limited amounts for ship- 
ment when current contracts expire. 
There was a tendency to hold pur- 
chases to shipment within the next 
15 to 20 days, however, and in addi- 
tion there were a greater number of 
p.d.s. deals. Some independent bakers 
bought flour during the period but 
purchases were not large in most 
instances. 


Export markets were moderately 
active. Denmark was inquiring for 
flour and Norway had completed pur- 
chases earlier. The Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service bought a small lot of 
flour last week and will be in the 
market again for shipment to Egypt. 
The UNICEF will receive offerings 
by April 14 of flour for shipment over 
the next six months to Beirut. Total 
volume will be close to 46,000 tons. 

Production was reduced somewhat 
last week. Operating schedules varied 
from around three days for some 
mills to a maximum of six days in 
this area. 

Quotations, April 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.04@6.08, standard 
95% patent $5.94@5.98, straight $5.89 
@6.04, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.50, first clears $4.90@ 
5.25, second clears $4.70@4.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.50@4.65. 


Oklahoma City: Flour prices de- 
clined last week with a drop of 20¢ 
on family and 35¢ on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
April 9: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.20, standard patent $6.10 
@6.30; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.50, standard patent $6 20 
@6.40, straight grade $6.15@6.35. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Hutchinson: Moderate amounts of 
flour were sold the past week by 
mills of the Hutchinson area. Most 
was sold on a midweek decline that 
found prices 5@10¢ under previ- 
ous levels. Small round lots and a 
sprinkling of small lots went to in- 
dependent bakers for the remainder 
of the crop year, 60 to 90 days. A 
few chains took fill-in amounts but 
generally held back, awaiting more 
favorable market. Family sales, how- 
ever, were light and interest was 
slack. Operations picked up with mills 
grinding at 4 to 5 days. Outlook the 
coming week is about the same. 
Prices were down 5¢ due to the 
decline in the option on wheat. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, April 8: 
hard winter family short patent, en- 
riched, in cottons $6.55@6.65; bak- 
ers short patent, in papers $5.95@ 
6; standard $5.85@5.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
75% was bakery flour, averaged 44%, 
compared with 20% the preceding 
week and 40% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were only fair. Prices 
April 8 were down 7@10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: The demand for flour the 
past week was slow with prices about 
8¢ per sack lower than this time last 
week. Shipping directions were fair. 

Texas: A moderate pickup in de- 
mand from bakers raised the volume 
of total sales last week to 20% to 
25% of capacity; running time was 
again three to four days. Prices were 
10@20¢ sack lower on family, about 
10¢ sack off on bakers’ and unchanged 
on clears. Quotations, April 8, 100s 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7 @7.30; standard bakers unenriched, 
$6.40@6.50, first clears unenriched, 
$5.30@5.40, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business showed a 
moderate improvement in the central 


(Continued on page 22) 





Macaroni Manufacturers Hold Back 
On Purchases, Shipping Directions 


Drab business continued in durum 
granular blends and other blended 
durum products last week. Shipping 
directions continued to fall off, as 
well as sales. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products, although they re- 
portedly made Lenten sales about in 
the same volume as last year, appar- 
ently wound up the period with larger 
stocks than they want at this time of 
the year. As a result, mills report 
delays in receipt of shipping orders on 
blended products already purchased. 
Because of the approach of warmer 
weather and attendant storage prob- 
lems, efforts are being made to re- 
duce supplies of blends on hand. 

The outlook for this year’s durum 
wheat crop continues to get trade at- 
tention, and it is likely that further 
buying policies of macaroni manufac- 
turers will be governed to a consider- 
able extent on these developments. 

The top end of the durum wheat 
price range remained at $4 bu. at 


Minneapolis, and durum granular 
blends (25-75%) were quoted at $7.25 
cewt., bulk, Minneapolis, on April 11. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 7 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


» TR. secssecsasvase beweweesenee $3.80@4.00 
3.75 @ 3.95 
-». 3.70@3.90 

. 3.66@3.85 
3.60@ 3.80 
3.50@3.70 
5 3.40@3.60 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Apeth £68. wvssscoes 168,600 121,334 72 
Previous week .... 168,500 123,197 73 
Year ago ......... 168,500 130,650 79 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1954-April 8, 1955.. ... 6,370,140 
July 1, 1953-April 9, 1954..... 6,800,376 


*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Show 
More Stability, 
Led by Shorts 


Millfeed markets were higher last 
week, with shorts at Kansas City 
again taking the lead in the uptrend. 
Middlings at Minneapolis also were 
relatively stronger than bran, which 
was unchanged for the week. Shorts 
at Kansas City were $10 ton over 
bran at the peak, although both types 
receded later in the period. 

Southwestern feed manufacturers 
still were waiting on a pick-up in 
hatchery chick sales to bring about 
some improvement in formula feed 
business. Generally, demand is not 
what is expected for this time of the 
year, but most millers will admit it 
is much better than last month. Com- 
pared with a year ago, the sales 
volume is reduced. 

Some improvement in broiler and 
turkey feed demand was reported last 
week, Dairy feed continues to move 
in fair volume now that many feed- 
ers have run out of drouth feed. 
Range cattle feed demand was very 
modest, and there was a fairly good 
demand for stilbestrol cattle feed. 

Still failing to come up to expecta- 
tions are chick, laying poultry feeds 
and hog feeds. These items are 
counted upon to swell spring volume, 
but it is increasingly obvious that 
farm flocks will be made up late this 
year. Some will not feed farm flocks 
because of the demoralized egg mar- 
ket last year, but it is hoped that 
prolonged spring weather and oppor- 
tunity for more outside work will 
increase the desire for chicks. 

Sales of formula feed improved in 
the Northwest, largely because of 
better demand for turkey feeds and 
hog feeds. 

Demand for chick starters was up, 
also, as placements continued to de- 
velop slowly. Also, some scattered ex- 
pansion in pullet feed business de- 
veloped, in some cases appearing out 
of proportion to earlier starter 
volume. Some manufacturers at- 
tribute this development to stepped 
up buying of four- to six-weeks old 
birds by flock-owners in the area. 

Laying mashes are moving out in 
about steady volume to farmers who 
have maintained good feeding pro- 
grams throughout the winter. 

The turkey feeding season is de- 
veloping more rapidly now, and the 
prospect for good volume of starters 
which was indicated- earlier now 
seems to be coming along about on 
schedule. 

Observers of the formula feed situ- 
ation found very little change from 
the previous week during the period 
ending April 6. Sales are developing 
at a fairly satisfactory pace, although 
some mills said business is a trifle 
disappointing. 

Probably the biggest fly in the oint- 
ment is the failure of chick starter 
and growing mash business to develop 
on the usual scale. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,883 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 46,932 
in the previous week and 41,138 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,970,652 tons as compared 
with 1,870,562 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat prices followed an erratic 
course last week, declining sharply 
early in the period and then turning 
up at the end of the week. Not all 
of the sustained were recov- 
ered, however, and the May deliv- 
eries at Chicago and Kansas City 
were off more than 2¢ bu. for the 
week ending April 11. The Minhe- 
apolis May contract was practically 
at the level of a week earlier. De- 
ferred de were down 1@2¢ 
bu. in the various markets. Weak- 
ness at the start of the week was 
touched off at Minneapolis, where 
premiums for lower protein wheat 
were marked down to near a delivery 
Delay in opening Great Lakes 
navigation was said to have exerted 
pressure on supplies in that market. 
Also, the trade was concerned over 
possible effects of the government’s 
newly-announced plan to swap its 
interior supplies of wheat for sup- 
plies owned by the trade at port 
and terminal positions. Liquidation 
developed because of the uncertain- 
ties in the program, details of which 
re yet to be spelled out. Return of 
dry weather, heavier flour purchases 
and reevaluation of the government 
wheat swap program were factors in 
the later market upturn. A new of- 
ficial estimate of winter wheat pros- 
pects was after the close 
April 11 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 11 were: Chicago—May $2.09% 

%, July $1.94%,@5%, September 
$1.95% @1.96, December $1.99% @%4; 
Minneapolis May $240%, July 
$2.30%, September $2.17; Kansas 
City—May $2.20%, July $2.02@%, 
September $2.031%, December $2.05. 


losses 


liveries 


basis 


released 


Forecast Issued 
The US. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its first major crop report 
of the year, estimates winter wheat 
production at 662 million bushels, 
about one sixth smal'er than the 
791 million bushels harvested in 1954 
and one fourth than average. 
Declines in prospects in the southern 
Great Plains more than offset im- 
provement in most north central 
USDA said. This resulted in a 
of 17 million bushels from the 


forecast 


less 


states 
decline 
Dec l 

The indicated yield per acre at 
15.2 bu. compares with 17.2 in 1954 
and 15.5 in 1953. Average yield is 
15.4 bu. per seeded acre of winter 
wheat. Abandonment and diversion 
to uses other than grain are indicated 
at 9 million acres, 20.7% of the total 
seeded This is somewhat 
ereater the 17.3% estimated 


acreage. 
than 
last December 

In the important wheat states from 
Nebraska to Texas and westward, 
wheat showed a decline 
or no change from the Dec. 1 fore- 
Dust storms and below normal 
precipitation hurt prospects there. 
From Missouri and Illinois eastward, 
USDA says, winter losses have been 
light, and prospects are generally 
good to excellent. 

At a meeting of Washington and 
field officials of USDA in New Or- 
leans last week some of the general 
rules for the new reconcentration 
program were discussed, although 
many details are yet to be ironed out. 
Observers believe that the program 
will not be geared to any broad ex- 
port sales program, with each Com- 


prospects 


cast 


Wheat Prices Start Recovery 
Move Following Break Early 
In Week; Crop Estimate Cut 


modity Credit Corp. field office hav- 
ing authority to make exchanges 
when they are profitable to CCC or 
if such swaps will put stocks in a 
better position. 

Premiums Off Sharply 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 55 million bushels for the 
week ended April 7, compared with 
5.6 million bushel the previous week 
and 4.2 million the comparable week 
a year earlier. Minneapolis receipts 
totaled 1,615 cars for the week end- 
ing April 7, while the Duluth total 
for the same period was 787 cars. 

Cash premiums were sharply lower 
during the week on wheat carrying 
low protein. Buyers were selective 
and showed interest only in cars car- 
rying high protein. Although prices 
improved toward the closing, cash 
premiums were off 3@5¢ on low pro- 
tein wheat at the close. Offerings of 
high proteins were light. On April 7 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat quot- 
ed at 3@8¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, 11% protein 4@10¢ over, 12% 
protein 7@14¢ over, 13% protein 11 
@19¢ over, 14% protein 19@27¢ over, 
15% protein 28@36¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 45@53¢ over the May. Average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested during the week at Minneapo- 
lis was 12.88%, and durum 11.94%. 

Bids for durum wheat in all weight 
brackets were reduced 5¢ bu. at the 
low end of the range table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


(see 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


Protein premium for 
\“ oy 
6%. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


Ib. oes 4¢ premium 
Tas speseu . 2¢ premium 
Ib eesceee sees . 3¢ discount 
lb : 8¢ discount 
Ib. * eoceeees 13¢ discount 
Ib ‘ + 18¢ discount 
lb - 23¢ discount 
a. «on Ty . 28¢ discount 
Ib pe0e ove 33¢ discount 
ih aes serecereses 38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 
moisture and 2¢ each 
Spinkcota—8¢ bu 


14% % 
A over 14%%. 
Premiums Steady 

With higher protein wheat and the 
better end of the premium ranges 
holding steady throughout the week, 
the basis for any change in the cash 
price at Kansas City was the May 
future. This dipped below $2.20 for 
a time and showed relative weakness 
until late in the session April 11 
when it bounced back to close at 
$2.20%2. Extreme low for the May 
future last week was $2.18%, and the 
high was April 4 when it reached 
$2.24%. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter made some changes, de- 
clining to 16¢ over on April 11. The 
range for 12.5% protein held at 21@ 
39¢ over and for 14% the range was 
steady at 24@45¢ over. Mills were 
predominant buyers of cash wheat 
at Kansas City last week. Receipts 


CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * +d 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEPKLY 


Flour production in principal manufacturing 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of pr 
output of all mills in the U 


FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


ireas by mil reporting currently in The 
oduction to capacity and to the estimated 
expressed in percentages 

April 4-7 ad 

95 week 

Northwest 05,517 603,704 
Southwest 166,10 1,212,668 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


reviou April 7-11 


11,9 


output 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——— 

April 9 
1954 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
Apr. 4-7, Previous Apr 9, Apr. 6-10 Apr. 7-11 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Central and 8S. E 
N. Paci ri 


129,013,546 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week 
capacity output tivity capacity 
April 4-7 279,850 24 310 87 oril 4 2 500 


Previous week 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
209.491 90 
*915.508 
279.850 80.593 0 il xe 92,500 165,187 


282,971 


79.850 62.84 { rev 32,500 
Year ago G 


Two years ago .. 287,350 73.576 ’ we ro »82 500 


Five-year average ocee ive-year 


Ten-year average . ‘ , Ten-year a\ 


*Revised 

Principal interior mills in 
luding Duluth, St Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas aginnesota, in- 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) North Dakota, 

5-day week Flour 

capacity yutput tivity 

April 4-7 301,200 922,792 91 

Previous week 301,200 949,826 92 
Year ago 301,200 1,132,263 

Two years 7 


% ac 
5-day week 
capacity 
481,250 


Flour 
output 
96,026 
*388,196 
1z0. . 1,019,750 715,06 70 ear age 187,2 128,990 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


average : ; ) year ge 52,4 193,530 


average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, 
ginia, Georgia and eastern 


Indiana, > on . — 
Tennessee, Vir PACIFIC COAST 
Missouri pal mille on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 

capacity 
April 4-8 671,400 
Previous week . 671,400 
Lj 
6 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
519,669 5-day week 
*511,925 76 capacity 
71,000 $52,211 67 Ap 215,000 
71,400 529,022 7 > ‘ ek 215,000 


Flour 
output 
181,011 

*197,796 
161,000 
230,000 15 


Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
year average 
year average 9. 99° 

vised ive-year { g 

BUFFALO Ten-year average 

» *Revised 


Flour o ac- 


output 


5-day week 
capacity 
1-8 175,000 


tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
April 197,996 104 April 4-8 133,000 121,839 
Previous week . 475.000 505,090 106 Pre ous week 114,336 
459,500 420,160 91 Year ago 109,527 
459,800 447,031 97 Two years ago 94,483 
Five-year average ..... . 94 Five-year 


Ten-year average we . eee ° 92 


Year ago 
Two years ago... 
iverage 
Ten-year average 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 8, and prior two w ks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
Dekota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the flour extraction 


South 
mills of 
basis of 72% 
-——Southwest*— — 
Weekly Cropyear We 
production to date 


1,003,715 


Northwest* 
ekly Crop year 


Buffalot— Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date 
April 4-8 12,220 540,650 
Prev. week 


10.050 4°26 
10,193 
12,339 8,995 

943,931 10,041 104,948 4 870.562 

968,548 13,980 405.688 

993,108 11,517 86,97 164 3 260 

1,073,591 


**74% of 


970,652 


8,169 
988,624 
979,440 
10,811 580,113 7 76,562 573 2,130,266 


*Principal mills total capac 





totaled 571 cars against 537 in the 
previous week and 571 a year ago 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


and India expected to be in the mar- 
ket at the end of this month. In the 
meantime, exporters have been busy 
filling their old commitments, and 
exports from the Columbia River dur- 
ing March totaled a little over 8 
million bushels, the heaviest in 
months. The worry over the storage 
picture for new crop is easing some- 
what as a result of the heavier ex- 
yorts, loading cf wheat into ships, 
additional warehouse facilities and 
the prospects for a smaller crop than 
anticipated. Lack of moisture in some 
areas plus cooler weather in March 
and additional snowfall in the moun- 
tains has changed the picture some- 
what. 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.35% 2 68% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ».3448 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 334 

No Dark and Hard . . 2.32% 
No. Red oe 2 
No. 2 Red 4 
No. 3 Red 2 
No. Red 2 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold for $2.6014 @2.62% 
bu. on April 4, with 13% protein 
quoted at a 1%¢ bu. premium, de- 
livered Texas common points. De- 
mand was slow, with offerings scarce. 

There was no new export business 
in the Pacific Northwest, with Japan 
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MOBILE GRAIN IRRADIATOR — A device for the preservation of grains by 
exposure to gamma radiation is shown in this artist’s drawing of a unit in- 
stalled in a railroad car. The equipment also includes a “dehumidifier- 
separator” which simultaneously dries the grain and segregates insects and 
other foreign objects. In this installation, the irradiator can process grain 
either prior to storage in elevators or which has been already stored, the 
American Machine and Foundry Co. claims. In the right foreground is an 
enlargement of the irradiator chamber assembly. 


Nuclear Radiation System for 
Grain Protection Developed 


SAN FRANCISCO—The first con- 
ceptual designs developed by industry 
for food processing equipment using 
gamma radiation for the preservation 
of grains and certain field crops were 
presented here April 4 at an atomic 
energy conference sponsored by the 
Stanford Research Institute and the 
Atomic Industrial Forum. 

Preliminary designs of possible 
equipment for the irradiation of 
grains and potatoes were shown and 
discussed by William E. Chamberlain, 
assistant to the director of the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co.’s atomic 
energy department, during an address 
before a session on food and agri- 
culture. 

The losses caused in stored grains 
by infestation are extremely serious, 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out. Some 
estimates say, he stated, that insects 
caused an average annual grain stor- 
age loss of approximately 150,000,000 
bu., valued at $250,000,000. 

Preservation, or the increase in 
storage life, of certain foods upon 
exposure to nuclear radiation, he said, 
appears to be one of the most im- 
mediately promising applications of 
atomic energy. Limited preservation 
by relatively small amounts of gam- 
ma radiation has been effectively 
demonstrated by research, he added. 
It has been established that by such 
radiation insect pests in grain can be 
destroyed, or made sterile, and the 
sprouting or germination of potatoes, 
onions, and other tubers can be pre- 
vented without any damage or change 
in flavor or appearance. 

As maximum flexibility of move- 
ment is necessary for crop irradia- 
tion, two types of designs are a pos- 
sibility—mobile and semi-mobile or 
fixed. The mobile irradiator might be 


built into a railroad car for treat- 
ment of grain at the elevator. It 
might also be installed in a trailer 
truck for the processing of crops, 


such as potatoes, and other tubers, 
which may have to be stored in open 
fields or storage warehouses. The 
semi-mobile, or fixed irradiator, is 
designed for use permanently within 


a grain elevator and provides a con- 
venient and simple way of treating 
grain being unloaded from ships or 
railroad cars. 

One of a group of companies taking 
part in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s industrial participation pro- 
gram, AMF recently completed plans 
for the building of the first nuclear 
reactor to be owned and operated by 
private industry for research in in- 
dustrial and humanitarian fields. The 
company also is building a nuclear 
research reactor for Battelle Me- 




















FUL-TONE—Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills has introduced what is claimed 
to be an improved method of repro- 
ducing pictures on multiwall paper 
bags. The process, known as Ful-Tone 
printing, permits the presentation of 
more life-like pictures. In addition to 
this realism, the company states, the 
pictures look equally as sharp at a 
distance of a few inches as they do 
at a distance of several feet, thus 
adding to the effectiveness of store 
displays. The pictures show J. Frank 
Greeley, director of multiwall sales, 


examining a sample. 





morial Institute of Columbus, Ohio. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
preliminary designs for food irradia- 
tion equipment include mobile and 
semi-mobile crop irradiators for 
grains, and a mobile crop irradiator 
for potatoes. 

The mobile crop irradiator for 
grains also includes a dehumidifier- 
separator which simultaneously dries 
the grain and segregates insects and 
other foreign objects, the company 
claims. 

Characteristics of the ideal infesta- 
tion system, he continued, are low 
cost, effectiveness, and flexibility of 
application. Preliminary studies indi- 
cate that radiation meets these re- 
quirements. Irradiation of grain in- 
volves no chemical treatment, there- 
by leaving no residue to affect the 
quality of the grain. 

Cobalt 60 is the radiation source 
which produces the gamma rays, he 
said. Sufficient shielding has been in- 
cluded in the designs in order that 
the radiation level on the outside of 
the shield is practically zero 
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114,000 bu. prospects rated as 


good to excellent. 

The pattern of reduction is followed 
through in Washington and Oregon 
with decreases respectively set at 
63,988,000 bu. to 53,850,000 bu. and 
21,033,000 bu. to 17,976,000 bu. for 
the years 1954 and 1955. 

From Missouri and Illinois east- 
ward, winter losses have been light 
and even though advancement of 
growth on April 1 was less than 
usual, prospects are generally good to 
excellent. In this area, the crop was 
not far enough advanced for the late 
March cold weather to cause much 
damage. 

Reductions are also reported for 
Ohio with a 1955 forecast set at 42,- 
640,000 bu. against 1954’s 48,510,000 
bu.; Indiana 31,968,000 bu. from 39,- 
711,000 bu.; Illinois 37,536,000 bu. 
from 44,921,000 bu. and Michigan a 
drop from 30 million bushels to 27,- 
570,000 bu. 

The stock position as at April 1 
shows that farm holdings of wheat 
are at the lowest level since 1952. 
Nearly three fifths of the total, ap- 
proximately 208 million bushels, rep- 
resents wheat from 1954 crops or 
earlier. This is seen as a significant 
item if USDA enforces its provisions 
on loan reseal programs for compli- 
ance with Food & Drug Administra- 
tion sanitation standards. 

Corn holdings on farms, the report 
states, were 1,410 million bushels, 
4% smaller than a year ago, but 12% 
above average. Oat stocks on farms 
April 1 were estimated at 553 million 
bushels, the largest farm stocks at 
this date in recent years, having been 
exceeded only in two other years of 
record. A sizeable portion of the cur- 
rent farm stocks is stored under price 
support. 

Soybeans on farms at April 1 are 
estimated at approximately 115 mil- 
lion bushels, about three times the 
stock at the same time last year. The 
increase in bean production for the 
past crop year was about 74 million 
bushels, it is noted, yet the official 
estimate shows that farmers as of 
April 1 were holding back more beans 
than the crop increase between 1954 
and 1955. It follows that there is a 
tendency for many growers to hold 
soybeans for higher prices which 
have not materialized yet this season, 
USDA comments. 


are 
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Kansas May Escape 
Wheat Disease 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —No 
widespread wheat streak mosaic out- 
breaks are indicated for this sum- 
mer in Kansas, according to Dr. Hur- 
ley Fellows, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture plant pathologist stationed 
here. 

The wheat disease, which last year 
caused an estimated $14 million loss 
to Kansas farmers, was found in 
only two of the more than 100 wheat 
samples sent to the Kansas State 
College botany anid plant pathology 
department, Dr. Fellows said. He 
added that surveys last fall revealed 
only low populations of the wheat 
curl mites that transmit the virus. 

Even though soil borne mosaic is 
known to be spread widely over 
southeastern Kansas, losses will de- 
pend largely upon weather conditions, 
the department of agriculture sci- 
entist explained. 

Losses from soil borne mosaic never 
are as serious as from wheat streak 


mosaic, even in severely infested 
fields. Reductions in yield ranging 
from about 10 to 40% of the crop 


may be anticipated with a spring in 
which there is adequate moisture 
and long, cool growing periods. A 
hot, dry spring would minimize losses, 
Dr. Fellows stated. 

Webster Sill, Jr., a K-State plant 
pathologist, said two or three south- 
eastern Kansas counties already have 
reported the appearance of symptoms 
in known infested fields. 

Last year western Kansas wheat 
growers suffered their second heavi- 
est recorded losses from wheat streak 
mosaic, and only an unusually cool 
spring kept it from being the worst 
mosaic year on record, the K-State 
scientists said. 
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U.K.-ARGENTINA DEAL 
LONDON—Britain and Argentina 
have signed a trade agreement in- 
volving business valued at the equiva- 
lent of $238 million a year for two 
years. Commodities involved are 
wheat, corn, barley and oats. 
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Interest in Panhandle 
Grain Companies Sold 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS Harold 
Bawden has sold his interest in the 


Smith-Bawden Grain Co. and the 
Smith-Bawden Seed and Warehouse 
Co. at Plainview, Texas, and also 


his interest in the Baxter and Smith 
Grain Co. at Lockney, Texas. 

Charles Baxter has sold his in- 
terest in the Smith-Bawden Seed 
and Warehouse Co. here and has 
purchased the interests of Ben Smith 
and Bawden in the Baxter and Smith 
Grain Co. at Lockney. 

Buyers of Baxter’s and Bawden’s 
interests in the Plainview firms are 
W. L. Cooper, Louie M. Hardy and 
his son, Louie Mack Hardy, and Jerry 
Harder. 

Ben Smith retains his interests in 
the grain company, seed firm and 
warehouse and will continue to oper- 
ate the Ben F. Smith Grain Co. at 
Olton. 

Under the new partnership ar- 
rangement, W. L. Cooper is president 
of the firm. Louie Mack Hardy is 
executive vice president, Louie M. 
Hardy and Mr. Smith are vice presi- 
dents and Jerry Harder secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Canadian Flour Exports 
Show Steep Decline 


TORONTO—Exports of Canadian 
flour were recorded at 600,104 bbl. 
during February, 1955, approximately 
94,664 bbl. below the figure estab- 
lished during the corresponding 
month a year ago when 694,768 bbl. 
were shipped. 

For the first seven months of the 
present crop year exports total 5,144,- 
530 bbl. compared to 5,869,397 bbl. for 
the same period last year, a reduction 
of 724,867 bbl. 

Of the current total, shipments to 
Commonwealth countries amount to 
2,828,208 bbl., down 370,874 bbl. com- 
pared to last year’s shipments dur- 
ing the same period. Of this quantity 
the U.K. took 1,764,659 bbl., more 
than 50% of the quantity shipped to 
Commonwealth countries. 

Shipments to the Gold Coast were 
only 79,977 bbl. compared to 13,418 
bbl. a year ago; Nigeria took 48,232 
bbl. against 70,155 bbl. last year. 
Shipments to Sierra Leone were 
larger, being 20,744 bbl. compared to 
12,717 bbl. Shipments to Common- 
wealth Asian countries also show 
a slight increase. There was, how- 
ever, a reduction in shipments to 
the British West Indies, particu- 
larly to Barbados— 48,019 bbl. 
against 61,251 bbl. Jamaica 197,045 
bbl. against 269,959 bbl., and Trinidad 
& Tobago, 217,368 bbl. against 248,- 
909 bbl. There was also a drastic de- 
cline in shipments to British Guiana. 
These were only 19,785 bbl. this year 
compared to 169,874 bbl. last year. 

For the seven months under re- 
view, foreign countries took 2,316,322 
bbl. against 2,512,885 bbl. last year. 
Noticeably reduced shipments were 
made to Morocco, 4,873 bbl. against 
59,619 bbl.; Japan, 143,351 bbl. com- 
pared with 176,276 bbl.; Iceland, 3,681 
bbl. against 31,994 bbl.; Italy 16,945 
33,444 bbl. and Haiti, 
46,659 bbl. compared with 90,200 bbl. 

Increased quantities went forward 
to the Philippine Islands, 761,938 bbl. 
against 643,367 bbl.; the U.S., 67,013 
bbl. compared to 6,498 bbl.; Colom- 
bia 119,188 bbl. against 89,186 bbl. 
and Venezuela, 452,700 bbi. compared 
with 421,887 bbl. 
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USDA Holds Out 
Little Hope for Trade 
Bid for Cheap Wheat 


SEATTLE—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture does not hold out much 
hope for action on a Pacific North- 
west request for cheap feed wheat 
from surplus government stocks, ac- 
cording to a recent report from the 
Washington State Feed Assn. 

The Washington and Oregon feed 
associations had requested that the 
government sell surplus wheat at re- 
duced prices for use in feed. 

While USDA does not hold out 
much hope for eventual adoption of 
the trade proposal, the USDA officials 
expected to discuss it with Pacific 
Northwest leaders. Meanwhile, the 
two associations are still working on 
the problem and will continue to 
battle for cheap feed wheat. 

In answer to the trade proposal, 
USDA officials said that it is not 
permissible to sell wheat at less than 
support prices under existing law 
and that the program suggested by 
the two associations, even if permis- 
sible, would not be justifiable or 
practical under the present support 
system. If the government sells cheap 
wheat to the feed trade, officials said, 
millers, grain dealers or others could 


bbl against 
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AT AOM DISTRICT 11 MEETING—Here are some pic- 
tures from the recent meeting of District No. 11 of the 
Association of Operative Millers in Roanoke, Va. In the 
first photo are two national officers, Donald S. Eber 
(left), Kansas City, secretary, and Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., AOM president. In the second 
picture, resting between sessions at the district meeting 


Works, Chicago. 


are, left to right, O. I. Carpenter, Statesville (N.C.) 
Flour Mills; Hill Shepardson, Hart-Carter Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Fred Stivers, Southeastern Mills, Rome, Ga. 
In the third photo are Clyde Arnold (left), Birdsey Flour 
Mills, Macon, Ga., and J. A. Meininger, Victor Chemical 





not safely buy wheat at competitive 
market levels without the constant 
threat that government stocks of 
wheat would be dumped on the mar- 
ket at prices lower than the support 
level. 

Grains can be sold for feed at less 
than 105% of support plus carrying 
charges provided a determination is 
made that such sales will not tend 
to impair support program. USDA be- 
lieves that feed wheat sold at less 
than support levels is difficult to 
justify on an administrative basis, 
and it is hard to confine a subsidy 
program to a specified industry or 
area. Requests similar to that from 
Washington and Oregon have been 
made from other areas, USDA said, 
and if a program were approved for 
one area, there would be constant 
requests for new subsidy programs 
and adjustments of existing programs 
to correct imbalances between in- 
dustries and areas. 

This USDA statement is in line 
with the recent national announce- 
ment saying there would be no sale 
of wheat for feed this year. 
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New York Bakers Club 
Gets Ready for Golf 


NEW YORK — The Bakers Club, 
Inc., held its final indoor luncheon 
and meeting of the season here March 
29 at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor. About 
135 members and guests attended. 

Guest speaker was William Tur- 
nesa, well-known professional golfer. 
His humorous talk on “Golf” was sup- 
plemented with a film entitled “Rules 
of Golf Etiquette.” 

Arthur R, Altherr, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., was elected a resident member 
of the club. Among the guests intro- 
duced at the meeting were John Ben- 
kert, Benkert’s Bakery, and Jack 
Lemmon, Jr., father of the movie 
actor, Jack Lemmon. 

Arthur W. Drake, club president, 
presided at the meeting arranged by 
committees headed by F. W. Pfizen- 
mayer, Continental Baking Co.; J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; and 
Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp. and 
past president of the group. Frank A. 
Lyon is secretary. 

The first outdoor meeting will be 
held April 28 at the North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, it was announced 
by Frank Forbes, Frank Forbes Co. 
This meeting will be through cour- 
tesy of A. A. Cervini, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc.; W. C. Duncan, William 
C. Duncan & Co., Inc.; R. E. Duver- 
noy, Duvernoy & Sons,, Inc.; A. C. 
Ebinger, Ebinger Baking Co.; C, E. 
Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., Inc.; 
M. F. Murphy, Ekco Products Co.; 
E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co.; H. J. 
Scholes of Ted Scholes; and W. J. 
Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau. 


Radiation Research 
On Foods Possible with 
AMF Nuclear Reactor 


NEW YORK—tThe American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co. has completed 
plans for the building of the first 
nuclear reactor to be owned and 
operated by private industry for re- 
search. 

Radiation from the reactor will be 
utilized in improving the sterilization 
and preservation of foods and agricul- 
tural products. Radiation destroys the 
ability of microorganisims to repro- 
duce and thus partially or completely 
eliminates the most important factor 
involved in the spoilage of foods AMF 
says. For example, ordinary slices of 
bread developed extensive mold after 
several days while those treated with 
radiation remained in perfect con- 
dition three weeks later. Similar 
preservation results may be obtained 
with yeast, raw potatoes, meats, 
spinach, and other foods. Grains, 
fruit, and peanuts have shown in- 
creased yields and disease resistance 
after irradiation. 
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Loyal Loafer 
Sticker Campaign 


Exceeds Estimate 


CHICAGO—The first major proj- 
ect of 1955 undertaken by members 
of the Royal Order of Loyal Loafers 
has started off with a bang and 
should surpass all previous efforts 
in regard to member participation, 
according to George N. Graf, Quality 
Bakers of America, New York, Head 
Loafer. 

The project is the distribution of 
two-color gummed labels with the 
slogan “Do a Deed Today to Build 
Your Industry” printed on the Loaf- 
er insignia. The stickers are being 
used on pay envelopes, letterheads 
and other intra-industry  corre- 
spondence. 

“While the project is still in its 
infancy, the many orders for stick- 
ers emphasizes the willingness of 
Loafers to generate more enthusi- 
asm among fellow members of the 
baking industry,” Mr. Graf said. “It 
is gratifying to see so large a number 
of bakers and allied tradesmen ac- 
tively participating in the promo- 
tion.” 

An additional 100,000 stickers have 
been ordered and can be obtained 
at Loafer Headquarters, Room 1558, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 


Robin Hood Plant 
Visit Highlights 
AOM Meeting 


MOOSE JAW—Another successful 
meeting of the thriving Canadian 
Prairie District No. 13 of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers was 
chalked up March 25-26 when up- 
wards of 40 members and guests took 
part in a varied program of activity 
at Moose Jaw, Sask. Presiding over 
the meeting was Ed. Tonkin, super- 
intendent, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta. 

An address of welcome on behalf 
of mill management was given by 
T. J. Flahive, manager of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw. The 
highlight of the program was a visit 
to that company’s plant at Moose 
Jaw under the guidance of Charles P 
Dowd, Minneapolis, general milling 
superintendent for Robin Hood’s Ca- 
nadian plants. Assisting on the tour 
were Ronald McMillan, head miller, 
and H. L. Tingley, assistant plant 
manager. Later in the program Mr. 
Dowd presided over a forum where 
members put questions about the 
mill’s operations and discussed other 
technical matters. 

Also present from Minneapolis was 
W. J. R. Paton, production manager 
for Robin Hood, and he assisted Mr. 
Dowd at an informal party held on 
the evening prior to the meeting to 
allow members to get acquainted with 
each other. 

The business program was opened 
by Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chem- 
ist of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, Winnipeg, who described the 
work of the board’s grain research 
laboratory. His talk concluded with 
the showing of a film “Grain Han- 
dling in Canada.” Dr. Meade Harris, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Chicago pre- 
sented a paper on the maturing and 
bleaching of new crop flour. F. L. 
Watters of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s entomological laboratory dealt 
with mill infestation and control; 
John S. Peach, western representa- 
tive of the National Council of the 
Baking Industry described the work 
of the council for the breadstuffs 
trade and C. Rudolf Moor, manager 
of Buhler Bros., (Canada) Ltd., dis- 
cussed the pneumatic cleaning house. 

Douglas Paterson, on behalf of the 
Ellison Milling Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, 
Alta., invited the district to hold the 
fall meeting at Lethbridge so that a 
visit can be paid to his firm’s plant 
which is now in process of being 
remodelled by Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., flour milling engineers of 
Rochdale, England. 
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COVER PICTURE — The windmill 
section of Britain’s Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings has 
been looking into the future of the 
mill at Cranbrook, Kent. Although 
the mill is in working order, there is 
increasing difficulty in maintaining it, 
according to John Russell, the miller, 
who has received the society’s award 
of a certificate “in appreciation of 
zeal in the maintenance of a beautiful 
structure.” 

Cranbrook mill was built in 1814. 
Standing 72 feet high on a hill in the 
midst of Cranbrook village, it is vis- 
ible from all points on the main 
street, and thus has the eminence of 
a dominant church tower. The cover 
picture of this issue is engraved from 
a recent photograph of the mill, 
which is said to be the largest of this 
type in England. A Kentish writer 
says of it: “The mill is built of wood. 
The sails are elaborate, with out- 
ridings of mechanism that give it an 
air-craftlike appearance. It would be 
better compared with a modern sail- 
ing ship, for it also has auxiliary 
engines to drive the millstones when 
the wind is unfavorable.” 

Another writer calls it “the finest 
smock mill in England.” The smock 
mill is so called because its tapering 
tower resembles the old-fashioned 
English countryman’s working garb. 
Such mills usually are octagonal, as 
is the one at Cranbrook, but may 
have 6, 10 or 12 sides. They are usual- 
ly weatherboarded, standing as a rule 
on brick bases which may be any- 
thing from a few feet to a couple of 
stories high. To the top is fixed a 
circular ironfaced track, built up of 
timber, and on this well-greased curb 
the cap turns to meet the wind. 

In their heyday there may have 
been as many as 10,000 windmills at 
work in England at one time, Rex 
Wailes tells us in his book, ‘‘Wind- 
mills in England.” Today there are 
less than 50, including the marsh 
mills used for drainage on the Broads 
and in the Fens. 

“The location of this once mighty 
army,” writes Mr. Wailes, “was con- 
ditioned by two main considerations: 
first by the existence of good corn 
country and secondly the necessity of 
drain land. Windmills were naturally 
most plentiful where land was fairly 
level and water power lacking; that 
is, broadly speaking, east of a line 
drawn from Newcastle to Ports- 
mouth. A fair number were to be 
found seattered over the remaining 
Midlands and Southern counties, and 
they were fairly numerous also in 
Somerset, Wirral, the Lancashire 
Fylde and Anglesey, the granary of 
Wales. Today they are to be found 
at work only in Lincolnshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire 
and Kent, while Yorkshire, Essex, 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Surrey 
and Sussex have only one each. Of 
the 2,000 or more that once drained 
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the Fenland less than half a dozen 
swarf examples remain; the rest have 
been ousted by steam, oil and elec- 
tricity. 


“The windmill has been driven out 
of existence by other sources of 
power at the very time when it was 
at its best. In addition, agricultural 
depression, the depopulation of the 
countryside, restrictive legislation 
and the competition of the big port 
mills have killed the trade of the 
windmill to such an extent that be- 
tween the two World Wars they 
went out of use at the rate of about 
one a month. As to the millwrights 
capable of repairs and renewals to 
windmills there are not a dozen firms 
left in the country.” 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 
Filmed program material for the 
“American Adventure” television se- 
ries is being made available to edu- 
cational institutions, industrial con- 
cerns, and other 16mm audiences, it 
is announced by Dr. George S. Ben- 
son, president of Harding College and 
founder-director of the national Edu- 
cation Program. The “American Ad- 
venture” is a series of 13 1342-minute 
educational programs describing the 
unique nature of American political 
and economic institutions and survey- 
ing the development of ideologies 
which threaten free traditions in 
America. 

Upon the completion of the first 
three productions, an extensive au- 
dience-testing program was conduct- 
ed, stimulating a broad demand for 
the filmed programs as educational 
short subjects. According to Dr. Ben- 
son, a decision was then made to be- 
gin releasing the films immediately, 
one-by-one, as production progressed 
on the series—for schools, industries, 
civic clubs, the armed services, etc. 
The television “package” will be re- 
leased later. 

The basic setting for the films is 





the lecture classroom of the Freedom 
Forum Workshop, located in the 
Harding College School of American 
Studies. As lecturer, the series fea- 
tures Dr. Clifton Ganus, Jr., dean of 
the School of American Studies and 
noted young historian. A tall, hand- 
some, and forceful personality en- 
hances his portrayal of the classroom 
role of professor which he assumes 
for this series. Dramatization is used 
throughout. In addition, visual com- 
munication devices such as the flan- 
nelboard, flip-chart, models, mock- 
ups, and dioramas are extensively 
employed throughout the lecture se- 
quences. 

The following three films in the 
series are now available: (1) “The 
Beginning at Plymouth Colony” — 
dramatizing the economic life at both 
Jamestown and Plymouth Colony, 
where the founding fathers tried a 
communal system, only to have it 
miserably fail. The film shows the 
immediate progress at both settle- 
ments when the principles of private 
ownership of property and self- 
reliance were established. 

(2) “Our Two Great Documents”— 
dramatizing the history of the De- 
claration of Independence and the 
U.S. Constitution. This film shows the 
circumstances out of which grew the 
need for the Declaration and for the 
Constitution, and examines the sub- 
stance of the documents. It empha- 
sizes that the word “democracy” was 
not used in the Constitution; that it 
created a Republic. 

(3) “The Structure of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life” — in which Dr. 
Ganus builds an imposing architec- 
tural structure—using as stones the 
fundamentals of our freedom philoso- 
phy and the specific rights and re- 
sponsibilities given to each citizen. 
This session challenges the Leftwing 
statement that, “You can’t define the 
so-called American way of life; it’s 
an abstract term.” A definition for all 
Americans is offered. 

Other films in the series which are 





“Uncle Joe Granby, who’s got a mill up on North Fork,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “allows 
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it don’t mean no more’n a pan 
of ashes to him whether the 
hedgin’ market’s good or bad. 
Uncle Joe’s idea’s always been 
to buy wheat when it looks 
cheap and, ef’n it goes up put 
up flour an’ feed prices, but 
ef’n it goes down hold flour 
the same an’ maybe make a 
little mite of a rise on feed. 
I don’t know ef’n the scheme 
would work on a big mill but, 


for a crick miller, Joe’s got hisself right well fixed workin’ 


it that way.” 
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now in varying stages of production 
include: “America’s Distribution of 
Wealth,” ‘Responsibilities of Ameri- 
can Citizenship,” ‘What Makes 
America Tick,” “Why Kill the Goose,” 
“Security and Freedom,” “Socialism,” 
and “Communism.” 

Black-and-white prints of films (1), 
(2), and (3) may be purchased at $60 
each, or the series of three for $150, 
from: Film Division, the National 
Education Program, 815 East Center, 
Searcy, Ark. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE POOLS— 
The producer-owned wheat pools of 
the grain-raising prairie region of 
Canada have earned for their mem- 
bers some $152,000,000 of properties 
and cash, states the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture. The group is 
made up of the pools of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, plus a 
central organization through which 
these three independent provincial 
bodies maintain close contact. 

The pools are made up of members 
who are actively engaged in farming 
in the Canadian west and control is 
kept in their hands by a persistent 
policy of buying back assets from 
those who retire from farming and 
by a constant inflow of new members 
who seek to benefit from the use of 
pool facilities. 

As at July 31, 1954, the three 
wheat pools had 183,530 members, 
some 31% of whom joined during the 
last five years. 

At country shipping points across 
western Canada the three pools oper- 
ate 1,903 elevators and 2,056 annexes 
with a total capacity upwards of 129 
million bushels, or 39% of all the 
space in the west. 

In addition to the prairie elevator 
systems, there are nine pool terminal 
elevators at the Lakehead and on the 
Pacific coast with a combined capac- 
ity of more than 41 million bushels 
and an annual average handle over 
the past five years of 201 million 
bushels. 

In the 30 years since they organized 
their pools, farmers have delivered 
through their elevators a total of 
4,911 million bushels. 


MILLET’S “THE SOWER” 
He strides his new-ploughed field 
with outstretched arm 
Scattering seed, a gesture ages old 
But scarcely remembered on a mod- 
ern farm 
Where seeders speed the task a 
hundredfold. 


The epoch “sow-by-hand” is focused 
there, 
Implicit in the figure of that one 
(Painted a century ago and more) 
Who’ll walk ‘his field when all our 
work is done. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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BOBBY-SOX ECONOMIC NOTIONS 


IGH school seniors in 86 schools throughout 
H the country recently answered a question- 
naire that disclosed dangerous ignorance and dis- 
concerting opinions about business. On elementary 
facts concerning the economic system of this coun- 
try the average score of the 1,443 students partici- 
pating was 47.1%. Mere guessing, of which there 
undoubtedly was a good deal, would have pro- 
duced an average of not less than 45%. 

The significance of the survey does not lie in 
the score alone, for this and other surveys have 
uncovered the unsavory fact that high school stu- 
dents -have an imperfect comprehension of the 
businessman's role in society. On the other hand 
there is no conclusive evidence that these students 
are hostile to the competitive system or to private 
business enterprise. Nearly all of the students ap- 
pear to be either active or potential supporters 
of the competitive system. Thus it becomes clear 
that it is the training of the students that is at 
fault. They haven’t been equipped with knowledge 
that would enable them to detect the falseness of 
leftist labels to which they are exposed for reasons 
many citizens find difficulty in understanding. 

The particular survey to which reference is 
here made disclosed that about 48% of the stu- 
dents think the business system in this country is 
“very good,” about 46% think the good and bad 
features are about equal and only 6% hold an un- 
favorable view. 

A large majority described businessmen in such 
favorable terms as intelligent, capable, hard-work- 
ing and forward-looking. 

Of the boys, about 62% said they would rather 
go into business for themselves than work for a 
company and 73% prefer opportunity to security. 
About 87% of all the students agree that the 
money a man makes depends more on hard work 
than on luck. 

But, after making clear their fundamental in- 
dividualist philosophy, the students began to go 
astray. In the confusion of their uninformed minds, 
there was uncritical acceptance of many false 
labels and ideas. 

For instance: about 54% approved this basic 
tenet of Marxist doctrine: “The fairest economic 
system is one that takes from each according to 
his ability and gives to each according to his 
needs.” (But they didn’t know it was Marxist.) 

About 80% think that, of every dollar divided 
between owners and workers, the owners get from 
40 to 80 cents. Only 14% picked the correct 
answer, 20 cents. 

Only 44% chose competition over price controls 
as a price regulator in normal times. About 77% 
think that in many industries one or two com- 
panies are so large as to be practically monopolies. 

About 66% say the best way to increase living 
standards is to get more of the company’s money 
and only 34% say produce more. 

About 66% hold that the increase in the use 
of machines has resulted in fewer and fewer jobs. 
Only 34% realize that machines have always 
created more jobs. 

About 76% say owners, not workers, have got 
most of the gains of increased output due to new 
machinery. 

Only 31% recognize that the best protection for 
job security is the employer’s ability to meet 
competition. 

The quiz revealed many more of the miscon- 
ceptions which endanger free enterprise. The gen- 
eration about to reach maturity apparently has 
retained an individualist outlook, but the society 
of which this generation is a part has failed to 
develop that outlook into an understanding of the 
actual operation of the business system. Without 
such understanding, students may be expected to 
continue to be vulnerable to Socialist labels. 

Do imperfect knowledge and twisted opinion 
of the business world exist on other than student 
levels in our educational system? Regardless of 
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what the answer may be—and none is suggested 
here—the question itself implies the best of all 
the many reasons for that widely popular institu- 
tion, Business-Education Day, an occasion when 
all teachers in a community’s schools are invited 
te visit neighboring business and industrial estab- 
lishments in order to obtain a frank, on-the-spot 
look at business in operation. The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. is looking forward with pleasure to its 
participation in such an event, 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE IN 1999 


EERING into the crystal ball to see what 

will be on the menu a generation or two 
hence may be a futile intellectual enterprise, and 
it may not even be intellectual, but surely it’s 
no worse than working a crossword puzzle. A 
Minneapolis newspaper writer (Victor Cohn, in 
the Minneapolis Tribune) indulges his bent for 
prognostication and reports entertainingly on 
“The New Look in Food, 1999.” This is part of 
what he sees in his crystal ball: 

“Gus Farmer, 1999, looked over his land from 
his helicopter—his flying control tower. He passed 
over the low, air-conditioned structure of metal 
and plastic that had replaced the red barn, checked 
a weather broadcast, then flicked a set of radio- 
switches. A row of robot farm-machines below be- 
gan to whir up and down Gus Farmer’s fields. 

“Farm machines in 1999 did many operations 
at once—breaking the soil, conditioning, cultivat- 
ing and spreading fertilizer, pest-killers and seed. 

“Farmers in 1999 planted new hybrid corn, 
wheat, potatoes developed by atomic bombardment 
of seeds to produce mutation or changes. They 
used synthetic fertilizers, soil conditioners, hor- 
mones and pesticides; antibiotics, trace minerals, 
leaf-removers, growth-regulators. Crops sowed in 
chemically-treated soil killed preying insects, the 
treated soil killed weeds. Chemical spraying con- 
quered diseases like wheat rust. 

“Farmers gave baby pigs synthetic milk, and 
fed cows electronically-treated sawdust. 

“All over the world, man had opened great 
new farm areas, spreading soil-conditioners and 
fertilizers by air, and installing robot irrigators. 
Crops grew in salt marshes and men moved farther 
north to grow food. Nations drained swamps and 
diverted rivers to lay down fertile silt. 

“Land had become precious, but was used well, 
under strict laws and compulsory soil conservation. 
Starvation had been abolished, and in America 
people still ate steaks. Still, old menus and cook- 
books of the 1950s seemed antique, and were dis- 
played in museums.” 

“The food on our tables is going to change. It 
must, if the world of the future is to eat,” Mr. 
Cohn says. “It must change in some countries far 
more than ours. Some food will come from fac- 
tories. 

“In our country, certainly, the change should 
be for the better—more chicken, beef, pork, but- 
ter, fruits, vegetables for everyone. New varieties 
and new foods. Preserved in new ways, more as- 
tonishing than freezing. 

“For agriculture has awakened to the fact that 
man can improve on nature,” Mr. Cohn concludes. 

Wheat it is to be observed, is still on the scene 
unfolded to Mr. Cohn’s imaginative eye, but where 
is bread? Has the Staff of Life reached such a 
low state in popular esteem as to have vanished 
even from prophecy? Mr. Cohn does, indeed, find 
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plenty of butter in his food horoscope, and perhaps 
this may be taken to imply bread to spread it on, 
but the future really ought to be spelled out 
more specifically. Bread must somehow have 
failed in its public relations on the fortune-telling 
front. 
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UNCLE SAM AS A PUBLISHER 


HAT the U.S. Government is in the printing 

business in a big way ought to be well enough 
known to any taxpayer. The extent to which the 
U.S. is a publisher in fields that certainly can be 
covered as well by private enterprise may not be 
as well known. Here are a few of the titles of 
recently advertised government publications: 

“Marilyn Wants to Know, After High School 
What?” 

“The Teaching of General Biology in Public 
High Schools in the United States.” 

“Public Social Welfare Personnel.” 

“Money-Saving Main Dishes.” 

“Standard Sizes of Paperboard Cartons for 
Hamburger Buns and Wiener Rolls, Simpli- 
fied Practice.” 

“Relation of Shrinkage to Moisture-Content in 
Concrete Masonry Units.” 

“Principles of Layout for Self-Service Meat 
Depts.” 

“Medical Service Areas and Distances Traveled 
for Physician Care in Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“Care of Your Teeth and Prevention of Dental 
Diseases.” 

“Containers and Packaging, Basic Information 
Sources.” 

“How to Make and Use Local Housing Sur- 
veys.” 

“Food Consumption of Farm Families, Meeker 
and Wright Counties, Minnesota, 1950.” 

That well known best-seller, “The Love Life 

of the Frog,” unhappily does not appear in this 
list, since undoubtedly it is temporarily out of 
print. The full list of government book and pam- 
phlet publications contains many hundreds of 
titles, only a few of which—the most frivolous and 
nonsensical, naturally—are strangers to the lists 
of private publishers. 
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FOOD PRICES IN ’55—Food prices will re- 
main stable or be slightly lower this year for the 
same foods, according to John A. Logan, presi- 
dent, National Association of Food Chains. 


Speaking on a recent “It’s Your Business” 
radio program, Mr. Logan noted that naturally 
prices of most foods depend on farm prices, and 
added: 


“Some farm prices may be up slightly, some 
down. But overall the level should remain about 
the same for the coming year. Competition, which 
influences retail prices, is expected to be even 
more keen in 1955, so consumers can look forward 
to good values.” 


Prices now are down about 5% from their 
1952 peak; take-home pay is at a record level, and 
“people are eating better for less,” Mr. Logan 
pointed out. 
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WIDER FLOUR MARKET—Dr. Gordon W. 
McKinley, chief economist for the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, forecasts that in 1965 
the U.S. gross national product will be $540 
billion compared with $356 billion now. The 
population will increase 27 million to a total of 
190 million and total personal income will be 
in the region of $420 billion against $285 billion. 
Employed workers’ earnings will average $5,500 
a year, an increase of $1,100 from the present 
level. Business expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment, now assessed at $36 billion a year, will rise 
to $66 billion in 1965. 
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Canadian Review ... 


Carryover 


Supplies of wheat in Canada at the 
beginning of the crop year 1954-55, 
estimated at 882 million bushels, were 
below the levels of the past two 
seasons though they were one third 
larger than the average for the 10 
year period ended 1949. The increased 
availability resulted from a larger 
than usual carryover, assessed at 583 
million bushels, and was achieved de- 
spite a harvest of only 299 million 
bushels, the smallest since 1943. 

As the crop year enters the final 
stretch wheat is still far and away 
the largest surplus commodity in 
Canada, although the year end car- 
ryover at July 31 should show a 
reduction of around 150 million bush- 
els, a figure somewhat less than the 
reduction in the harvest of 1954 from 
that of 1953. 

However, it is the question of qual- 
ity rather than quantity that pro- 
vides the main cause for concern 
among Canadian traders at the pres- 
ent time. There is still a great need 
and a ready market for strong, high 
gerade wheat and so far Canada has 
fulfilled all the demands made by 
overseas customers. However, Dr. 
T. E. Grindley, Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., a noted crop analyst, points out 
that the carryover at July 31 will not 
be notable for its milling strength 
and quality. 

In this connection Dr. Grindley ex- 
presses disappointment with the Sas- 
katchewan decision to reduce wheat 
acreages by 5% this year, for high 
grade, strong wheat is more likely to 
come from the high plains of that 
province than from anywhere else 
and it would provide a welcome addi- 
tion to the supplies. He adds that 
despite the probability of marketing 
restrictions and slightly lower prices 
in 1955-56, the place of wheat as 
the main western cash crop justifies 
its use in the large areas that com- 
monly turn out strong milling types. 

Other trade observers qualify this 
report by suggesting that much de- 
pends upon the harvest adding that 
there is no basis for any belief that 
Canada will not be able to meet all 
the demands made upon it for high 
grade wheat and flour in 1955-56. 


Navigation 

The port of Montreal is open. Three 
ocean vessels docked during the af- 
ternoon of April 5 to mark the open- 
ing of the new navigation season. 
Clearances are expected to be heavy, 
according to trade sources. Vessel 
operators on the Great Lakes are 
still hoping that April 21 will see 
the reopeing of the Lakehead despite 
reports of continuing heavy ice thick- 
ness on Lake Superior. 

Business promises to be good and 
supplies are beginning to move out 
of country elevators. Germany has 
purchased 40,000 tons wheat for May- 
June shipment and Italy is reported 
to have been in the market for 60,000 
tons No. 1 Northern of which 20,000 
tons will move from St. Lawrence 
ports and 40,000 tons from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Tax Cut 


The Canadian milling companies, 
in common with all corporations in 
Canada, have been afforded a small 
measure of relief by a 2% cut in 


corporation tax under the recent fis- 
cal changes announced by the gov- 
ernment. At present, the rate is 47% 
but this will be reduced to 45% re- 
troactive to Jan. 1, 1955. There is 
no change in the 18% rate on the 
first $20,000 income. The additional 
2% levy on corporation taxes for 
Old Age Security is also unchanged. 

Another small concession, of bene- 
fit to millers and bakers, is the re- 
peal of 10% on tires and tubes for 
automobiles of all kinds. Farmers 
will benefit by the elimination of a 
10% sales tax on materials used in 
the manufacture of feeds for poultry, 
cattle and other stock. 


Durum in Canada 


As in many other durum producing 
areas Canadian growers are fearful 
of committing. themselves too deeply 
to a crop that can show heavy losses 
if attacked by rust. 

Many farmers, of course, are anx- 
ious to grow it because of the heavy 
premium it commands and because it 
is not subject to the delivery re- 
strictions imposed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, as are other wheats. 
Two new durum varieties, resistant 
to the races of rust prevalent in 
western Canada, are now assured but 
commercial production is unlikely for 
a number of years, traders state. 

Meanwhile, three standard varie- 
ties, only one of which is resistant to 
15-B stem rust, and two which grade 
no higher than No. 3 C. W. Amber 


Durum, because of quality, will be 
grown in the west. Manitoba’s durum 
acreage is likely to show a reduction, 
Saskatchewan will barely hold form- 
er levels but Alberta may show a 
slight increase. However, many farm- 
ers are still shy of getting into this 
phase of production and until they 
do there will be a shortage of durum 
in Canada. 

Another unfavorable factor is that 
the Alberta increase may be restrict- 
ed in the main to Golden Ball. This 
variety gives good yields in dry con- 
ditions and has resistance to both 
sawfly and 15-B. However, it is sus- 
ceptible to spring frosts and, more- 
over, is not in great demand for mac- 
aroni production because of poor 
quality. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British to Build 
War Reserve Food 
Stockpiles 


LONDON—The British government 
has announced its intention of build- 
ing up strategic reserves of food to be 
used in the event of nuclear war. The 
food stockpiles are to be dumped at 
various points throughout the coun- 
try in special insect and damp proof 
containers. 

The total expenditure this year will 
be the equivalent of $61.6 million. No 
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details of the foods to be stockpiled 
have been revealed but trade sources 
consider that wheat certainly, and 
flour probably, will be included. 
Earlier this year it was reported that 
the government was planning to enter 
the market for 300,000 tons flour to 
be placed in reserve. (The North- 
western Miller, Jan. 11, 1955, page 
20.) 

The wartime and postwar policy 
was to build up security stocks of 
flour from imported sources, mainly 
Canada, because of better keeping 
qualities. However, it has been sug- 
gested that supplies for this new re- 
serve will be drawn from the British 
home mills. This suggestion, however, 
has not been confirmed officially. 

The government announcement in- 
dicates that the total expenditure for 
purchase and storage will be in the 
region of $224 million but it is ex- 
pected that around $166 million will 
be recovered by sales necessitated by 
maintaining a constant turnover. 

The question of safe storage is one 
to which considerable attention has 
been given by the British authorities 
in recent months. Previous stocks 
were kept in centralized locations, 
such as disused aircraft hangars, and 
considerable damage resulted. Bags 
split open and the supplies were in- 
sect and vermin infested, independent 
reports state. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURUM PRICE SPREAD 

WINNIPEG—According to figures 
released by the Canadian Wheat 
Board the averages of domestic and 
export prices for Canadian Amber 
Durum for March, 1955, are $2.11% 
and $2.72% bu., respectively. Both 
are basis No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum 
in store at the Canadian lakehead 








Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 


Interest in Mill 


In recent years British flour im- 
porters have come up against strong 
competition because flour milling 
firms have provided the finance need- 
ed by baker customers for the mod- 
ernization of their premises. The only 
condition imposed was that the baker 
should give the exclusive right to his 
business to the»mill making the loan 

In such circumstances the flour 
importer invariably lost the account. 
Some bakers approached their im- 
ported flour merchant for aid but 
there are very few, if any, importers 
with enough finance to insure the 
continuity of custom on such terms. 

A new switch to the situation has 
been revealed by the appearance of 
an advertisement in the British Bak- 
er, a London trade publication. The 
advertiser offered an interest in a 
modern flour mill to a user of na- 
tional and soft wheat flour able to 
take up to 800 240 Ib. sacks a week. 
The investment required was upwards 
of $56,000 in sterling. The invitation 
was shrewdly baited for the adver- 
tisement concluded “opportunity to 
make substantial savings on flour 
costs, equal to about 30% on capital 
a year.” 

The British Baker commented edi- 
torially “Since time immemorial there 
has been a close financial link be- 
tween millers and bakers. That it has 
been so is inevitable since the one, 
the poorer one usually, is the prime 
consumer of the other’s manufac- 


tures; throughout the ages, the baker, 
finding himself in perhaps temporary 
financial embarrassment could some- 
times turn to his miller, who might, 
being beneficiently disposed, defer 
payment of the current account, or 
even make a loan to the baker. In 
some cases the loan became a finan- 
cial investment in the bakery busi- 
ness and, in some respects, we have 
seen further developments in this 
direction recently.” 

Continuing the paper suggested 
that there would not be many bakers 
who could take up such an offer and 
added; wryly, “how attractive is an 
opportunity to make substantial sav- 
ings on flour costs, equal to about 
30% on capital a year. It certainly 
makes the profit on bread and cakes 
look very small.” 


Argentina 


Available wheat supplies in Ar- 
gentina at Dec. 1, 1954, assessed at 
261 million bushels were the largest 
since 1944. Exports in 1954 attained 
levels not experienced since 1939-40 
and market reports indicate that con- 
siderable business is being written for 
1955. 

In the first 13 weeks of this year 
37 million bushels of wheat were ex- 
ported compared with 23 million 
bushels in the same period last year 
and it is possible that the total of 
more than a million bushels exported 
last year will be exceeded by a big 
margin. 

Britain and Germany are promi- 


nent buyers at the present time. The 
main sufferer from this resurgence of 
business on the part of Argentina is 
Australia for the wheats of the two 
countries are comparable in quality. 

There are also signs that Argentina 
is becoming increasingly active in the 
flour market, according to one trade 
source. 


U.K. Flour Imports 


In the first two months of 1955 
the British imported 45,000 long tons 
flour of which 32,000 tons came from 
Canada, 7,000 tons from Australia 
and 6,000 tons from other sources. 
The home millers exported 3,000 tons 
to give a net intake of 42,000 tons. 

Canada also leads the list of wheat 
exporters selling to Britain with a 
total lift of 350,000 tons for the two 
months. The U.S. takes second place 
with 200,000 tons, France coming next 
with 134,000 tons and Australia with 
66,000 tons. Other sources provided 
95,000 tons to give a total of 845,000 
tons for the two months. 


Swedish Sales 


Sweden is reported by the trade 
to have sold 29,000 tons of wheat 
to Hungary, with shipments expected 
to begin shortly. The moisture con- 
tent is in the region of 14% but no 
price details have been revealed. 

About 1,000 tons wheat have been 
sold to Czechoslovakia while Ger- 
many and Holland are reported to 
have taken several thousand tons. 
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General Foods Progresses 
With New Research Unit 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—A modern 
food research center is being planned 
for here by General Foods Corp., 
White Plains. The research center 
will be located on a 55-acre site pur- 
chased recently by General Foods. 
Construction of the facilities will be- 
gin when the necessary re-zoning per- 
mit is obtained. 

The new research facilities are 
being planned to replace present 
facilities in Hoboken, N. J., which 
General Foods has outgrown, accord- 
ing to Roy H. Walters, director of 
research and development. Physical 
limitations in Hoboken preclude fur- 
ther expansion there, he said. 

Plans call for construction of sev- 
eral campus type two story buildings 
to provide working space for execu- 
tives, research scientists and office 
personnel of General Foods’ labora- 
tories. More than 600 employees will 
be located at the new center. The 
working force includes an expected 
increase in number of employees. 

Upon completion of the facilities, 
to be known as the Food Research 
Center of General Foods, the com- 
pany plans to accelerate product im- 
provement, processing advances and 
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new product development, Mr. Wal- 
ters said. Research expenditures dur- 
ing 1955 will be 15% more than ex- 
penditures last year, which totaled a 
little over $5 million. 

Mr. Walters emphasized the fact 
that at General Foods there has not 
been a single year when research ex- 
penditures have been reduced below 
those of previous years. “Complacency 
with any product, no matter how well 
established, is an invitation to dis- 
aster,” he said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM District No. 9 
Plans Meeting April 23 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
spring meeting of District No. 9 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
is set for April 23 at the Marcus 
Whitman Hotel in Walla Walla. 

It will be another “Grinders and 
Bolters Day,” with the program simi- 
lar to last year’s. 

William Sloan, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Spokane, the district chair- 
man, has appointed John Geddis, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Tacoma, to moderate 
the meeting. The meeting will start 
at 1:30 p.m. 





CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 





Fortunately, this series of maps 
lacks other than graphic demonstra- 
tion and leaves conclusions to be 
drawn by the readers or viewers. This 
Benson administration is looking bet- 
ter and better as it goes along, al- 
though it has nothing less than a 
rocky road ahead. Such efforts as 
these, however, lend confidence in the 
ability of the present USDA staff to 
win through in their fight. 

These maps represent a new tech- 
nique with the economic staff at 
USDA which is a welcome change 
from the cut-and-dried methods of 
the past. The maps paint a clear pic- 
ture of the situation which supports 
high or otherwise—are creating with- 
in the farm community. 

They are particularly timely since 
the rigid high price support advo- 
cates are now trying to bring about 
a wedding of the farmer and laboring 
man within the high price support 
ceremonial rites to prove that the 
high support theory is one of the 
spinal supports of industrial economy. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending April 2, 
1955, and April 4, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
in bond— 
April April 


-~American 
April April 
2 4, 


Wheat 

Corn 5,253 

Oats . 7,88 8,648 

Rye : 779 9,811 775 
Barley 21,183 8,923 331 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets April 2, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
507 (543) bu. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 












































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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states during the week ending April 
9. The percentage figure jumped from 
35 to 40% of five-day milling capacity 
in the previous period to 60 to 65% 
last week. q 

A large part of the flour business 
was booked April 6, following a sharp 
break in wheat prices and lowered 
flour costs, Customers who had let 
their inventories decline thought this 
was a good opportunity to rebuild, 
and stepped into the market. Most of 
the flour bought, however, was for 
immediate shipment, and consisted of 
odd cars, purely for replacement. 
Most flour mill observers seem to 
believe it will take some unusual cir- 
cumstances to cause any forward 
booking before the new crop arrives. 

Spring wheat business was more 
prominent in this area, with soft 
wheat flour also showing moderate 
improvement. Family flour shipments 
were good. The emphasis was on 
large size containers of family flour, 
reflecting a special allowance on this 
type of business. Family flour busi- 
iess is said to be running about even 
with last year. 

Quotations April 9: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.65@6.86, standard $6.55 @6.80, 
first clear $6.15@6.20; hard winter 
short $6.25@6.31, 95% patent $6.15@ 
6.21, clear $5.54; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.17@7.28, stand- 
ard $6.47@6.58, clear $5.61. Cotton 
bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: A moderate pickup in 
flour sales was recorded last week 
with modest amounts of spring sold 
on a widespread scale. Hard winters 
slowed up considerably. Prices de- 
clined to where a better buying in- 
terest is developing. Shipping direc- 
tions were just fair. Clears and low 
grades and package goods were in 
good demand. 

Quotations April 7: In 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks, family flour, top patent 
$6.50, top hard $7.75, ordinary $6.35. 
In 100-lb. paper sacks, bakers’ flour, 
cake $7.15, pastry $5.40, soft straights 
$5.50, clears $5; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25, standard patent $6.10, clears 
$5.35; spring wheat short patent $7, 
standard $6.90, clears $6.79. 


East 


Buffalo: The Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s proposal to exchange 
wheat had a part in the 16¢ drop in 
spring wheat flour April 5. The mar- 
ket recovered partially during the 
next two days and ended 6¢ lower. 
During the two-day rally there was 
a fair amount of coverage made in 
spring wheat flour. Most of the book- 
ings ranged from 30 to 60 days, but a 
few buyers took the full 120-day 
coverage. 

Kansas wheat flour followed a sim- 
ilar pattern with a 13¢ loss on April 
5 and a two-day recovery that cut 
the decline to 7¢ for the week. There 
also was a fair amount of booking 
made but customers didn’t push too 
hard because the new crop is get- 
ting closer and they figure they can 
clean up their books by then. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
somewhat tight, partly because of 
reduced flour mill running time. Cake 


flour was down 15¢ and pastry flour 
was down 5¢. Nominal coverage was 
made in both types. 

The sharp underlying drop in the 
market last week was the CCC’s in- 
tention to sell its holdings of grain in 
outlying districts and buy its equiva- 
lent in Chicago. The CCC wants to 
integrate its stocks. 

The quality of grain the CCC may 
release under its proposed program 
is also unknown but it is believed 
that there are large amounts of in- 
ferior grain in storage. Many farm- 
ers, especially in the Southwest have 
been growing yield-wheat in order to 
obtain larger government loans rath- 
er than raising high-quality wheat 
suitable for milling purposes. 

The independent bakeries trade is 
continuing to edge ahead into better 
ground. They have decided to stress 
the high quality of their bread and 
push their advertising and they feel 
that in the end they will be able to 
hold their head above water. 

There was more export activity 
last week. Among them was the U.N 
Relief and Works Agency bid for 49,- 
955 tons of .80 ash hard winter wheat 
flour. The first part of the order 
would be delivered by June 15 to Port 
Said and Beirut. On each succeeding 
month another shipment would be 
made until Nov. 15. 


Other deals included Norway, Den- 
mark, the Middle East, Japan, Viet 
Nam and Puerto Rico. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago but above a year ago. Mill 
running time ranged from five to 
six days, with one large mill step- 
ping up its production by one full 
day from a week ago. 


Quotations April 7: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.67@7.82, short 
$7.22@7.37, spring standard $7.17@ 
7.27, straight $7.12, first clear $6.68@ 
6.71; hard winter short $7@7.05, 
standard $6.85@6.90, first clear $6.55; 
soft winter short patent, $7.71@7.75, 
standard $6.89@7.01, straight $5.80@ 
5.86; soft winter first clear $5.45@ 
5.50. 

New York: A slight improvement 
in bookings of spring wheat bakery 
flours was noted here on April 6 and 
7. Some mills protected against price 
advances amounting to about 6¢ cwt. 
with additional discounts ranging 
from 5¢ to 10¢. 

Response of buyers was rather dis- 
appointing with most bakers and job- 
bers holding sufficient balances. There 
was no indication of their easing up 
cautious buying policies, which have 
prevailed on the market for the last 
few weeks. 

A substantial decline earlier in the 
week in spring wheat bakery flour 
prices, and a smaller price decline in 
southwestern wheat bakery flours, 
failed to stimulate buying. Some 
among the trade in urgent need took 
up small quantities with the incen- 
tive causing greater caution among 
the remaining buyers. 

By week end, southwestern wheat 
bakery flour prices were down 4¢ 
while spring wheat bakery flours re- 
couped earlier losses and ended un- 
changed 
™Some southwestern wheat bakery 
flour buyers were reported booking 
on price date of shipment. 

Sharp declines occurred in adver- 
tised high ratio type cake flours 
ranging from 15¢ to 20¢. Little buy- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 


Through 
(1,000 Metric Tons 
— = 


Wheat Flour 


Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon . 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dom. Republic ... 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Switzerland 
South Africa 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 
Totals 840.2 
**Less than 
sale recorded by France. 
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tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only 


ing of this type resulted as balances 
were reported still adequate. 

Interest in other flours continued 
slow with only necessary replace- 
ments 

Quotations April 3: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.69@7.79, stand- 
ard patent $7.14@7.24, clears $6.65@ 
6.90; hard winter short patent $6 85 
@6.95, standard patent $6.65@6.75; 
soft winter high ratio $6.50@7.65, 
straights $5.60@5.80. 

Boston: Flour values faded sharply 
in the local market last week to the 
extent that new lows for the year 
were established. Springs closed 7@ 
9¢ net lower after selling off as much 
as 19¢. First clears was an exception, 
holding unchanged. Hard winters slid 
off 16¢ and then recovered to finish 
10¢ net lower for the week. Soft 
wheat flours were irregular, closing 
3¢ net higher to 5¢ lower. 

Dealers reported that most buyers 
took advantage at the point of the 
extreme decline and made commit- 
ments ranging from 30 to 45 days. 
As the market recovered buying in- 
terest dwindled sharply. Some of the 
trade stated that the short-lived buy- 
ing spree was tied in with the re- 
luctance to make extensive commit- 
ments due to the uncertainty of the 
acceptance of government supports 
when the issue is to be resolved. This 
factor and the still generally slow 
business level has been highly influ- 
ential in encouraging caution. 

Quotations April 9: Spring short 
patents $7.26@7.36; standards, $7.16 
@7.26; high gluten, $7.71@7.81; first 
clears $6.67@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.87@6.97; standards $6.67 
@6.77; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@7.07; eastern soft wheat straights, 
$5.62@5.82; high ratio $6.52@7.57; 
family $8.32. 

Philadelphia: Conditions in the lo- 
cal flour market last week were just 
about in line with expectations in 
that the reduced demand which usu- 
ally prevails in the pre-Easter period 
was the dominating influence and 
even a price reduction which wit- 
nessed mills reducing quotations on 
some grades by as much as 15¢ sack 
failed to change the over-all com- 
plexion of dealings. 

The downward revision in springs 
averaged around 10¢ sack, an amount 
which returned them to the levels 
prevalent in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. A short while back this de- 
velopment might have been suffi- 
cient to trigger a wave of purchas- 
ing, but, occurring now, it found 
caution unshaken and there was lit- 
tle disposition among customers to 
build up stocks, which—in most cases 

-are already ample to meet nearby 
production schedules. 

Hard winter bakery flours were 
similarly neglected and it was report- 
ed that stocks on hand and amounts 
on mill books are sufficient for pro- 
duction needs through the end of 
April so that there is little urgency 
about seeking replenishments at this 
time. Mill representatives saw little 
likelihood of any real improvement 
in inquiry unless supplies are worked 
off sooner than expected or there 
is a sudden sharp downturn in post- 
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ings. Meanwhile, demand for baked 
goods improved the past week, with 
Easter items getting credit for the 
upturn. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, April 9: spring high gluten 
$7.70@7.80, short patent $7.20@7.30, 
standard $7.15@7.25, first clear $6.80 
@6.90, hard winter short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.60@6.70; soft 
winter nearby $5.20@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: There was no rush to 
buy flour when the prices were down 
last week, even on April 5 when a low 
of $6.92 for standard spring and 
$6.49 for standard Kansas was quoted. 
A price increase of 4¢ came April 6 
and on April 7 10¢ more was added 
but the quick price raises made for 
lack of confidence in the market, it 
was stated by flour mill representa- 
tives. flour was sold on the 
down prices but only a car or two 
here and there. Some were mixed 
cars. Some large mills stated they 
sold nothing as their customers were 
covered at least another 30 days 
ahead and some as far as 60 days. 


Some 


Springs and Kansas sold in equal 
amount and some soft wheat pastry 
and cake flour sold in smaller volume 
as most bakers are covered on soft 
wheat patents. The CCC announce- 
ment of exchanging ordinary wheat 
for fine milling wheat was received 
with thanks by bakers here who 
feared a shortage of good milling 
wheat, hence poor quality flour. Fam- 
ily patents had average sale the past 
week and also average directions 
while other patents directions were 
quoted as “fair to fairly good.” It is 
now an almost 100% opinion among 
flour men that only new crop at 
moderate prices will attract flour 
buyers to enter the market for size- 
able orders 

Quotations April 9: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.50@6.74, medium 
patent $6.55@6.79, short patent $6 65 
@6.84; standard spring wheat $6.97 
@7.20, medium patent $7.02@7.25, 
short patent $7.07@7.30; clears $6.26 
@7.01; high gluten $7.52@7.74; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $7.90 
@8; other brands $7.34@7.70; pastry 
and cake flours $5.35@7.74 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business im- 
proved during the week, with activity 
over the lower prices and flour costs. 
This appeared to be the incentive 
towards purchasing. Sales were by 
no means of good volume and some- 
what of a scattered nature in mod- 
erate amounts, indicating coverage 
in some instances through April and 
May 

Hard winters were most active, 
with bakers and jobbers showing the 
most interest. Northern springs were 
somewhat better, with moderate 
amounts being worked. Soft winters 
likewise shared in the modest im- 
provement although to a lesser de- 
cooky and cracker bakers 
appeared to purchase for replace- 
ments only. Family flour sales fol- 
lowed much the same pattern, like- 
wise cake flours. Shipping directions 
were slightly lower than expected 
and stocks on hand, while still fair- 
ly heavy, are showing some reduc- 
tion. 

Inquiries on export flour were ac- 
tive from both European and Latin 
American countries, with moderate 
amounts going to Denmark, Norway 
and Puerto Rico 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.25@6.35, standard $6.10@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.40; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.90@7.05, 


gree as 
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standard $6.65@6.95, first clear $6@ 
6.70, high gluten $7.25@7.60; soft 
wheat short patent $5.65@5.95, 
straight $5.25@5.60, first clear $5.60 
@5.95, high ratio cake $6@6.40; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $7.15@7.40, pastry 
$6.55 @6.65. Shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ per 
sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production held up well 
during the week, and prices were a 
bit firmer. The baking trade is now 
pretty well convinced that fluctua- 
tions in the Chicago quotations on 
wheat do not have much bearing on 
the price of cash wheat of suitable 
milling varieties, and as a result they 
are more inclined than previously to 
take the word of flour millers when 
the latter state that bookings are in 
order for the sake of protecting a 
steady source of supply of known 
baking quality. Most quotations were 
a bit higher, with family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.33, bakery $7.51 and pas- 
try $6.65. 

Portland: New flour bookings 
slowed down last week as well as 
grinding operations of the mills. Mills 
which shared in the heavy Philippine 
business of a few weeks ago are now 
catching up on their old bookings and 
slowing down their operations. Do- 
mestic buying does not show any 
large potential with the larger buyers 
pretty well taken care of, and not 
much business coming through from 
the smaller ones. Without export 
bookings, mill operations will gradu- 
ally slow down as old bookings are 
filled. Flour quotations April 8: high 
gluten $7.64, all Montana $7.46, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.61, bluestem 
bakers $7.38, cake $7.63, pastry $6.83, 
pie $6.33, whole wheat 100% $6.76, 
graham $6.45 and cracked wheat 
$6.18. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: It is unlikely 
that the Canadian mills will share 
in the business to be placed by the 
U.N. Children’s Fund, according to 
trade sources. Previous experience is 
that the millers cannot compete with 
those in overseas countries. 

Contracts have now been awarded 
by official sources for 3,500 long tons 
of flour for shipment to Ceylon un- 
der the Colombo plan for Common- 
wealth aid. 

Reduced millfeed values are in- 
fluencing thinking toward high flour 
prices. Quotations April 9: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11@ 
11.50 bbl. less cash discounts, 98's 
cottons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
ers $8.60@9.10 bbl. less cash dis- 
counts, papers, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl added for cartage where used. 

The price of winter wheat flour was 
reduced 10¢ cwt. during the week, 
but no business has resulted from the 
reduced price. Quotations April 9: 
$3.80, cwt. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax in 
export cottons. 

There was no great interest in 
winter wheat. Prices were reduced 
5¢ bu. Quotations April 9: $1.50@ 
1.55 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
slightly more than 103,000 bbl. of 
flour to overseas buyers for the week 
ended April 7, or 23,000 bbl. more 
than the previous week. All of the 
business was in small lot quantities 
and for the first time in several 
weeks combined sales to IWA des- 
tinations were smaller than Class 2 
sales. The former barely topped 
17,000 bbl. Domestic trade in flour 
was moderately good and mills have 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian quotations in bs els of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls 
Spring family sevesewsc -@ . $6.55@7.65 §$ $ 

Spring top patent 7T 55 @6.86 -++-@ G 

Spring high gluten ....... sod a 7.05@7 

ree. GE snc csccewles va stooge @ - 6.62@6.6 — 7.00 
Spring standard seh Kanan 6.55@6.80 6.52@6.5 

Spring straight von ~~ TS) Bre 
Spring first clear 6.15@6.20 5.81@6,.2 
Hard winter family : 4 . @8.05 

Hard winter short ‘ 6.25 @6.31 

Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter standard 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 

Granular blend, 


Kans, City {St. Louis Buffalo 


u 6.90 


aa el wm4.38 
bulk a 

on Pittsburgh 
Spring family . 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 7.2 
Spring standard . sce 7.15 @7.25 @7.2 6.9 
Spring first clear ....... . E 6.80@ 6.5 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Granular blend, bulk 


8.232 $7.90@8.00 
7.70@7 7.81 7.52@7.‘%4 
0@7.3 3@7 7.0 


6.85 @6.95 


6.60 @6.7 


a 

a 

a 

@5.18 
3@4.43 

@8.17 


Seattle 
Family patent -@8.10 
Bluestem ..... : oe «++ @7.33 
Bakery grades 


@7.51 
Pastry . @6.65 


Toronto **Winnipex 


$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
ss 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@. 9.95 
Winter exportst @ 3.80 


Spring top patent 
Bakers 


a 
*100-lb. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery 

Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 

: = = _— 2 om oo... 


between 


<2 em utes - a oo Bt ee, goer SD ©. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 








market reviews, are based on « 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapol Buffalo Philadelphia Bost« 


Bran . a}: $46.50@47.00 $45.00@46.01 5. 50@5 
Standard midds 5 51 16.50@4 

Flour midds 

Red dog ° 56.50@5 


$50.00@ 51.25 $ @56.00 & 
63.00@ 54.5 a 
00 @60.5 a 
10 @61.5 a 


58.00 58.00@5 


67.00 


Kansas City ~ a ‘t. Worth 
Bran $39.50@40.25 $44.25¢ 
54 


New Orleans 
749.00 $50.00@51.00 $ 


Shorts 49.50 @50.25 60.00 @60.75 


Mill run ... . we a 


57.00 @ 58.00 
a “a 
Bran Shorts 
$54.00 @56.00 
14.00@ 48.00 


Middlings 
$57.00@59.00 
16.00@49.00 


Toronto .. ‘ne . $53.00@55.00 
Winnipeg . . 13 


00 @ 48.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 
Chicago 


FLAXSEELD 
Minneapolis 


May 


Minneapolis 
May July 


Kansas City 


May 

hard 

197% 2 , 222% 

194% 195% 

194% 196% 
‘ 
I 


May July Sept Dec July Sept 
hard hard 
202% 204% 315% 316! 
200% 201 % 115% 316% 
199% A 202% 316 P 317 
200 22 203 204% 317 321 


TOLIDAY 


July 

211% 196 

2 208% 

238% 227° 208 
9 


241% 209 % 


April cose 340 22 
April é 
April 
April 
April 


236% 
195% 196° 
r—-CORN— - RYE OATS 

Chicago 
May July 


Chicago 


Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpts. 
May 


May July May July May July May 
April seee 101% 103% 105% 101% 120 112 2 ibu% 66 
April 6 .... i 100% 102% 104% 99% 120 112 - 

April io eeieis q f 100% 102% 106% 101% 120 11 
April sees 3 §4 101 103 108 101% 120 112 
April ee HOLIDAY 


July 
“4 
66 
66 


65 
om" 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), April 1, and the 





secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago 


-—Wheat—  ——Corn——, -—Oats— 7~—Rye— -~Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore _ 3,930 ,630 1,269 1,323 12 ‘ 22 502 40 
Boston ceeese . 100 
Buffalo .... leans ,02 530 4,099 1, 
Afloat . 16 193 
Chicago .... oes ,936 °16 9,802 
Afloat oa 340 
Duluth be . #, 39, 6,023 
Afloat 2,33 
Enid ... 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ee 
Philadelphia. ; 
Sioux City .... 2, ; ,668 ,7 K 5 30 18 
St. Joseph ....... f 5,093 39: ‘ 283 
St. Louis . e " ,352 e 2,39 447 11 
Wichita ..... 8 896 ‘ 
Totals 277,033 29,413 16,703 7,728 


7,791 9,654 











a 


MILLING PERSONALITIES—Speakers of importance in the milling industry 


and guests were seen at the annual joint meeting of the Wolverine and Ohio 
Valley districts of the Association of Operative Millers, held at the La Fon- 
taine Hotel in Huntington, Ind., April 1-2. A few of them are shown in the 
following pictures. Top row (left) M. E. Lamb, Industrial Fumigant Co., Chi- 
cago, who talked on sanitation. (Left center) Clayton Smith, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., Chicago, chairman of the arrangements committee for the Allied 
Trades cocktail party; Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., and 
AOM president; and Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Right center) Harvey Sturgeon, Sturgeon Sanitation Co., Louisville, Ky., 
who also talked on sanitation. (Right) A panel on rolls and grinding was com- 
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posed of, left to right, Robert Stillson, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, O.; David 
E. Barkley, Essmueller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and Herbert Swan, Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee. (Bottom left) Speakers on the morning program April 2 were, 
left to right, Henry O. Tatum, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; James Speers, 
General Mills, Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Ray Sopher, Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg, Ind.; and George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (Center) 
Ted Collier, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, O., spoke on employee relations. 
(Bottom right) Officers were elected to serve the Ohio Valley group during 
the year ahead. They are shown, left to right, A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., secretary-treasurer; Emmet Loy, Loy’s Mill, Brookville, O., 
vice chairman; and Robert Clark, Jr., Quaker Oats Co., Akron, O. 





been operating fairly steadily for 
some time on a 5-day week. Stocks 
are moving freely and prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations, April 9: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11@11.60; second pat- 
ents $10.50@11.20; second patents to 
bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour interest 
was quiet during the week. Center 
of attention was still the Philippines 
market, the largest outlet for west 
coast mills. What many Canadian 
exporters feared would happen in the 
Philippines market, apparently has 
now taken place. 

With the lifting on controls of flour 
imports in Manila, every importer 
came into the market and placed 
very substantial orders for March 
shipment. The result apparently has 
been that stocks are beginning to 
pile up there well beyond nearby re- 
quirements and since flour will only 
keep in that climate for three months, 
the Philippine distributor is finding 
it difficult in getting distribution pur- 
chases. The Canadian mills are now 
finding new orders hard to get and in 
some cases ocean space for April out 
of this port has been cancelled. 

The situation is expected to return 
to normal within the next month 
or so but in the meantime new sales 
will likely be on the light side. 

Sales to other markets including 
Central and South America are re- 
ported fair. 

Domestic flour sales are steady but 
expected to show some increase as 
a result of the bread price war which 
broke out in this territory during the 
week. For hard wheat grinds, cash 


car quotations: First patents $11.10 
for jutes and $11.20 for 98’s cottons; 
bakers’ patents, $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cotton; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Improved demand ad- 
vanced standard midds. last week, 
but bran was quoted unchanged. Sea- 
sonal improvement in poultry starter 
feed business apparently was respon- 
sible for better midds. interest. Quo- 
tations April 11: Bran $45@46, stand- 
ard midds. $46.50@47.50, flour midds 
$51@52, red dog $53@54.50. 

Kansas City: Shorts bounded to a 
high of around $51 here last week 
before reaching any buyer resistance. 
Bran was not so strong and the 
spread between the two widened to 
around $10 ton. By April 11 the de- 
mand was reduced and bran had 
dipped back below $40 and shorts 
were down $1.50 from the week’s 
high. Quotations: Bran $39.50@40 25, 
shorts $49.50@50.25 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
were spasmodic. Demand was fair in 
the middle of the week to no demand 
by the week’s end. Prices closed $1 
higher on bran and $3.25 higher on 
shorts. Quotations: Straight cars, 
bran $43@44; millrun $47.88@48.88; 
shorts $52.75@53.75. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran 50c ton higher and shorts $3 
ton higher. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$40.50@41, gray shorts $50.50@51. 


Hutchinson: Bran prices were 
steady last week while shorts took a 
healthy jump. Interest in shorts was 
strong, reflecting the feeding season 
and the heavy demand coming from 
mixers. Sales to the southeast were 
good both in mixed cars and in truck 
lots. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 8: bran $40.25@41, shorts 
$50.25 @50.75. 

Ft. Worth: The demand for mill- 
feed last week was fair but sufficient 
to absorb the offerings readily. Quo- 
tations April 8: Bran $49, gray shorts 
$57@58, delivered TCP; unchanged 
on bran and about $1 higher on 
shorts, compared with one week pre- 
vious. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was moderate last week with 
supplies about offsetting the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
8: Bran $40.50@41, shorts $50.25@ 
50.75. Bran was unchanged to 50¢ 
ton higher, while shorts advanced 
$2.50 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices closed 
fairly strong in the central states, 
with advances over the previous 
week in evidence. A good demand 
was in evidence and observers said 
asking prices by mills were firm. 
Quotations April 11: Bran $4650@ 
47, standard midds. $50@51, flour 
midds. $55@55.50, red dog $56.50@ 
58.50. 

St. Louis: Bran market was weak, 
with offerings ample. Shorts held 
steady and were not plentiful. Quota- 
tions April 7: bran $44.25@44.75 ton, 
shorts $54.75@55.25 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 


Buffalo: Early last week there was 
a fair go-around in millfeed but later 
in the week activity quieted down. 
Both large and small mixers were in 
on the early push. They had over- 
stayed their buying and they had to 
come in and replenish their inven- 
tories. There hasn’t been any appre- 
ciable increase in farmer’s consump- 
tion. Bran is being affected by com- 
petition from brewers grains and 
other comparable ingredients and 
middlings have been hampered by a 
$3 decline in gluten feed. Price-wise 
Buffalo prices were competitive with 
the West but were slightly above 
Canada. There were some sales of 
bulk and sacked bran made early 
in the week from Buffalo to the 
New England area. Both bran and 
middlings ended the week $1 to $1.50 
ton higher. Heavy feeds were up 
50¢. Mill running time was lower 
than the previous week and aver- 
aged five days. Quotations April 7: 
bran $50@51.25, standard midds. $53 
@54.50, flour midds. $60@60.50, red 
dog $60.50@61.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed quotations 
held their ground last week and the 
local market continued to suffer from 
a lack of buying attention. Dealers 
foresee no improvement in the call 
unless there is a sharp downward 
revision in cost. April 9 quotations: 
bran $56, standard midds. $58, red 
dog $67. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
broke a month-long downward price 
trend last week as sharply increased 
buying interest pushed values higher 
for the week. Bran closed 50¢@$1.50 
higher while middlings accomplished 
a modest rise of 50¢. Most of the 
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buying activity was based on spot 
requirements, however, with very few 
sales reported on an extended basis. 
Quotations April 9: Bran $55.50@ 
56.50; midds. $58@58.50. 

Pittsburgh: Buying of millfeeds was 
on a hand-to-mouth basis last week. 
Prices were steady on bran and other 
millfeeds but attracted no buying in- 
terest on that score. Retail buying 
being small wholesalers bought spar- 
ingly. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $54.30@54.55, standard 
midds. $58.30@59.05, flour midds. 
$63.20@64.05, red dog $66.30@68 05. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket strengthened considerably in the 
southern area towards the weekend, 
with shorts being particularly vigor- 
ous, advancing approximately $3 ton. 
Bran was active but did ad- 
vance $1. The demand was excellent 
and considerable amounts were 
worked for immediate and nearby 
shipment. Suppliers were on the light 
side, particularly on shorts and buy- 
ers were reluctant to book ahead at 
the current levels. Mixers and job- 
bers were active in the market and 
heavier feeds made a high for the 
season. Middlings were more active 
than in some time. Quotations April 
9: bran $50@51, shorts $60@60.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy and without feature, partly due 
to continued lack of demand in Cali- 
fornia, partly to poor local demand, 
and partly to continued production at 
a fairly high-level rate. Cheaper 
slow feed business, and lack 
all contributed their part 
to an easy market. Nominal prices 
were $43 delivered carlots to 
common transit points, with reports 
in the trade that bids of $1 ton lower 
would be accepted so long as they 
were accompanied by shipping in- 
structions 

Portland: 
ton 


less 


eralns, 
of demand 


ton 


Millrun $42; midds. $47 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week with 
demand supply about equal. 
Plants continued to operate to cap- 
acity, 24 hours per day, six days per 
week, and are booked into May. Quo- 
tations: (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $41, midds $46. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $48, midds. $53. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$48.50, midds. $53.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


and 


Toronto-Montreal: Lack of interest 
resulted in a weakening in millfeed 
values. Quotations April 9: Bran $53 
@55, shorts $54@56, midds. $57@59, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
eontinued weak and closing quota- 
tions were down about $1 ton. Offer- 
ings from prairie and local mills were 
reported ample. Closing cash car 
quotations: Bran $50@53;_ shorts 
$52@53; middlings $54. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds was weak as far 
ern mills were concerned and while 
a steady supply moved into British 
Columbia, the volume of shipments 
depreciated materially. Stocks 
in western plants are showing some 
accumulation and prices a further 
weakening. Quotations April 9: Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $43@48, shorts $44 
@48, middlings $46@49. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


as west- 


east 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were stationary 


throughout the week, with interest 
in new purchases light. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $4.46@4.50, medium 
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rye $4.26@4.30, dark rye $3.71@3.75. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal and 
mostly on a fill-in carlot basis. Quo- 
tations April 7: white rye $5.35@ 
5.45, medium rye $5.15@5.25, dark 
rye $4.60@4.70. 

St. Louis: The demand was fair 
and the supply ample. Sales and 
shipping directions were slow. Quo- 
tations April 8: pure white $5.13, 
medium $4.93, dark $4.38, rye meal 
$4.63. 


Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket last week demonstrated that it 
was firmly in the grip of pre-holi- 
day influences. Prices showed no 
tendency to move in either direc- 
tion and very little of the commodity 
changed hands as bakers continued 
to work off previously - acquired 
stocks. Quotations April 9: rye white 
$5.20 @5.30. 

New York: Bookings of rye flour 
remained very slow last week. Scat- 
tered small lots were taken by those 
in the trade in early need. Quota- 
tions April 8: Pure white patents 
$5.20@5.30. 

Chicago: A fairly wide range in 
prices of rye flour prevailed in the 
central states during the week ending 
April 9. Observers said this indicat- 
ed the thinness of the market, with 
buying almost too slow to establish 
clear price lines. Quotations: White 
patent rye $4 62@$4.82, medium $4.42 
@4.62, dark $3.80@4.07. 

Pittsburgh: The tri-state area did 
little rye flour buying last week 
Prices being higher little interest was 
shown in restocking. Directions fair. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.08@ 
5.18, medium $4.78@4.98, dark $4.33 
@4.43, blended $6.49@6.59, rye meal 
$4.33 @ 4.68. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Increased pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the 
trade in an effort to stimulate busi- 
ness. Quotations April 9: Rolled oats 
in 80-Ib. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $695 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: While trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal for domestic ac- 
count in western Canada slackened 
last week, demand was seasonal and 
there was no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prolonged cold weather dur- 
ing February and March maintained 
a keener demand than usual. Export 
business did not appear to be reflect- 
ed in the production of western mills. 
Prices were strong. Quotations April 
9: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20 
@5.50; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10 
@6.35; all prices cash carlots. 
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TO ADD GRAIN STORAGE 

ATTICA, KANSAS — Construction 
has begun on a 210,000-bu. addition 
to the Attica (Kansas) Grain Com- 
pany’s facilities, increasing the ca- 
pacity to 500,000 bu. 


DEATHS 


Carl D. Ferguson, Sr., who had been 
active in the grain business at Fort 
Worth, Texas, for 44 years, died April 
1. He was 61 years old. He came to 
Fort Worth in 1912 with the A. B. 
Crouch Grain Co. and was connected 
with other firms through the years 
until he started his own brokerage 
business in 1951. His son, Carl D. 
Ferguson, Jr., has been associated 
with the Brackett Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, for the past two years. 














P. E. O’Brien, regional manager of 
sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, spent the past week in Okla- 
homa visiting the various company 
offices in the state. He was accom- 
panied by H. E, McCoy, Oklahoma 
City branch manager. 

€ 

L. A. Mackenroth, president, L. A. 
Mackenroth Co., Chicago, is enjoying 
a three-week fishing trip in the 
Florida Everglades. He left Chicago 
just before Easter. 

s 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, director of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., addressed mem- 
bers of the Louisville Rotary Club at 
a recent meeting. Dr. Stevens, head 
of a Chicago personnel consulting 
firm, was formerly president of Grin- 
nell (Iowa) College and is currently 
chairman of the advisory board of 
the Air Training Command of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

@ 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis April 5 on MNF 
business. 


Samuel B. Regalbuto, Philadelphia 
grain merchant, has been named to a 
five-year term as a member of the 
Delaware River Port Authority by 
Gov. George M. Leader of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

e 

Philip S. Duff, vice president and 
secretary of Archer-Daniels-Midiand 
Co., Minneapolis, has been elected a 
director of Strutwear, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, manufacturer of women’s 
hosiery. Mr. Duff had previously been 
named a director to fill an unexpired 
term. 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative for W. J. Jennison Co. 
in Wisconsin, called at the mill’s 
Minneapolis office this week. 
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G. B. Sweatman Presides 


At London Dinner 


LONDON—Geoffrey B. Sweatman, 
chairman of the Metropolitan area of 
Britain’s National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants, presided 
over the annual dinner of the group 
in London recently. The proceedings 
opened with the reading of a tele- 
gram from Queen Elizabeth in reply 
to an expression of loyalty sent on 
behalf of the members by Mr. Sweat- 
man. 

Mr. Sweatman, who is well known 
to many North American trade visi- 
tors to England, is London manager 
of Minsal, Ltd., manufacturers of 
iodized mineral mixtures, H. J. Lea & 
Sons, Ltd., feed merchants, and Morn- 
ing Foods, Ltd., breakfast food manu- 
facturers, all part of the Lea group 
of companies serving the domestic 
and export markets. 

The toast of the national associa- 
tion was proposed by Prof. H. G. 
Sanders, chief scientific and agricul- 
tural advisor to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. H. Norman Fulford, pvresi- 
dent, replied. Henry F. Nicholls, 
chairman of the Essex provincial 
area, proposed the toast of the guests 
to which Grayston V. Tottle, Spillers, 
Ltd., responded. 


ly 


Harry A, Bullis 


SPEAKER — Key leaders in business 
will headline special luncheon meet- 
ings during the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
May 1-4. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will be featured speaker at 
a public relations section, speaking 
on “The Businessman’s Social Re- 
sponsibilities.” 





Interstate Bakeries 
Sales Official Dies 


LOS ANGELES—R. Dale Weber, 
Jr., 42, of Los Angeles, died April 6 
in the Highland- Alameda County 
Hospital in Oakland, Cal., as a result 
of injuries sustained in an automo- 
bile accident in Oakland March 31. 
Mr. Weber, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Dale Weber, Sr., also of Los An- 
geles, was divisional sales manager 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp. R. 
Dale Weber, Sr., is vice president 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp. and 
founder of Weber Baking Co. in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Weber was born in Los An- 
geles and was an alumnus of Los 
Angeles High School, Redlands, and 
Stanford Universities. 

Mr. Weber had been with Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. for 18 years 
and held positions as manager of the 
San Bernardino, San Diego and Glen- 
dale plants prior to being appointed 
divisional sales manager in 1951. 
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Glidden Co. Opens New 
Chicago Office 


CLEVELAND—tThe chemurgy di- 
vision of the Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has opened an office for 
grain clearing operations in the Cni- 
cago Board of Trade Building. 

Making the announcement Wil- 
lard C. Lighter, vice president of the 
company and general manager of 
the division, states that the manager 
of the office will be Robert Kuerten, 
formerly a member of the account- 
ing department. Robert Schultz, who 
is the division’s cash grain buyer 
on the exchange floor, will use the 
new office as his headquarters, Mr. 
Lighter adds. 
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Adequate Storage Seen 
For Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Adequate 
storage is in sight for this year’s 
rrain crop in the Pacific Northwest, 
ihe Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. heard recently. 

Pete Stallcop, executive secretary, 
said the association’s earlier estimate 
of 70,000,000 bu. additional space 
needed was based on expected ex- 
ports of 50,000,000 bu. He said it is 
now “obvious” that exports in the 
season ending June 30 will not ex- 
ceed 40,000,000 bushels. 
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He indicated that crop prospects 
are down somewhat because of the 
dry weather and late spring. 

He listed this additional storage as 
available for the 1955 crop: 

Army engineers’ warehouse at Pas- 
co, 10,000,000 bu.; 105 more moth- 
ball ships at Astoria and Olympia, 
23,700,000; new terminal space ready 
or under construction, 27,000,000; new 
storage built or planned at country 
elevators since last harvest, 8,000,000 
bushels. 

This, he said, totals 69,000,000 bu., 
and the Tillamook blimp hangars can 
be used if needed for an additional 
10,000,000 bu. 


Minneapolis Exchange 
Golf Event Scheduled 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Minneapolis 
Golf Club will be the site of the an- 
nual Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
golf tournament May 16. 

A. L. Burdick, Burdick Grain Co., 
general chairman, will be assisted by 
Vernon C. Geiger, Burdick Grain Co.; 
W. Shelley Walsh, Walsh Grain Co.; 
Harry G. Deaver, Jr., Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co.; William F. Harvey, 
McCabe Bros. Co., and E. L. Brown, 
II, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Apr. Apr. 
11, 


7 1954-55 
High Low 
Allied Mills, Ine... 26 
Allis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $3.25 


1955 1955 
Close Close 

39% 

79% 


Borden ‘ 
Cont. Baking Co... 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. . $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Gen, Baking Co. 
SS Pee 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Pid, $3.50 ..... 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 
Pfd. 5% . 
Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Pfd. $4 ie meas 
Biscuit Co... 


Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Pid. $6 awe 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 
United Biscuit 

of America . 
Victor Chem. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co.. 

Pfd. $5.50 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gen, Mills, Ine., 354% . 135 145 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 103% 104% 
Ralston Purina Co., 

Pfd. 3.75 wale 9834 100 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 102% 103% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 92% 93% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 101 101% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Wes DD wanssveces ; 105 106 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 95 

THE AMERICAN STOCK 

Quotations on baking, 


stocks listed on the 
change: 


EXCHANGE 


milling 
American 


and allied 
Stock Ex- 


Apr. 
i, 
1955 1955 
Close Close 


Apr. 
11 
1954-55 
High Low 
Corp.. 5 23% 
209 Isl 
> MD ccccscres BEO% 138 140 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A’’ 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N. Y¥. . 
Wagner Bak. Co... 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ‘ 


Burry Bisc. 


139% ‘ 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 110 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 
Omar, Inc. 21% 22 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 110 


111% 
144% 147 
99° 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Apr. 
25 1, 
1954-55 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ‘ 334 2% 3% 3% 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4.10 1.75 
A : : 


1955 


Pe rrrrem 
Catelli Food, A 
Cons, Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. 
Gen, Bakeries .. > 
Lake of the Woods : 3%, 
Maple Leaf Mig.... 9Y% 9% 
Prd, .. pat ae 102 103 
Ogilvie Flour .... 34 36% 
Toronto Elevs. ... 8% 16 16% 
United Grain, A 17 18 
Weston, George ; 
Pid. 442% 
Closing bid 
not traded: 


57 75% 
105% 103 104 
and asked prices on stocks 

Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. 
Can. Bakeries .. 
Catelli Food, B . 
Inter-City Bakeries 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, A 
McCabe Grain, B 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Standard Brands 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 29, 1955 omitted): 
Wheat Oats 
Buffalo . ee 103 
Afloat ... 156 
Milwaukee, afloat 6% 126 


(000 
Rye Barl’y 
319 205 


Wetels ..5<'022 ; 3 775 331 
Previous week . ‘ 76 695 
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Biscuit, Cracker Groups 
Ready for May 1-4 


Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—More than 200 bakers 
and allied tradesmen are expected to 
attend the 52nd annual joint meeting 
of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the Independent 
Biscuit Manufacturers Co., Inc., at 
the Drake Hotel May 1-4. 

Monday, May 2, is the day chosen 
for the annual outing, held again this 
year at the Elmhurst Country Club 
and sponsored by the allied trades 
group. On the program is a luncheon, 
gcolf, games and dinner. 

Registration for the meetings will 
be at 10:00 a.m. on Monday and 
Tuesday and 9:00 a.m. on Wednesday 
in the French Room Foyer. First of 
the meetings is scheduled for Tues- 
day after the staff breakfast in Parlor 
H at 8:30 a.m. 

The Independent Biscuit Manufac 
turers Co. will hold its open meeting 
in the Grand Ballroom at 9:30 a.m., 
May 4, with addresses scheduled by 
two prominent speakers. 

Paul Jones, director of public in- 
formation for the National Safety 
Council, will discuss safety and the 
baking industry. The other speaker is 
Owen E. Lyons, advertising and sales 
promotion manager for the Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis. Mr. Lyons will 
discuss the merchandising of pack- 
aged foods and attitudes of the Amer- 
ican food shopper which influence her 
buying habits 

The guest speaker at the Luncheon 
Meeting of the B&CMA will be Brad- 
shaw Mintener, assistant secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Mr. Mintener, 
a former vice president and general 
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SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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counsel for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
responsible for the department's fed- 
eral-state relations. The luncheon will 
be held at 12:30 p.m., in the Gold 
Coast Room. 
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Bread Price War Breaks 


Out in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—A bread price war, 
sparked by two chain stores, has re- 
sulted in two 24 oz, loaves being of- 
fered for 35¢ by one group, and two 
16 oz. loaves for 21¢ unwrapped and 
23¢ wrapped by another. The regu- 
lar price for the 16 oz, loaf is 16¢. 

The price break is seen by observ- 
ers as an aftermath of the 13 week 
long strike-lockout of major bakeries 
last summer. The chain stores wish 
to prevent the big bakeries from re- 
gaining the trade lost last year to 
the smaller operators who were not 
affected by the strike. 

The wholesale price has been stand- 
ing at 13¢ for a 16 oz. loaf but three 
large producers have slashed this to 
10%¢. 
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U.K. Millfeed Market 
Shows Weakness 


LONDON British traders main- 
tain their forecasts of a price dip 
in millfeed values on the home mar- 
ket. Middlings have been sold at £25 
long ton, ex mill, for May-June de- 
livery, a price equivalent to $70 at 
the current official rate of exchange. 

One trader, however, estimates 
that a close figure for May-June mid- 
dlings is nearer £23 or $64.40 with 
bran $4.20 less. In view of this situa- 
tion the market is quiet and there 
are few buyers. 

The British millers have imposed 
a price reduction for flour, national 
80% extraction now being quoted at 
95/- sack 280 lb. delivered, with ad- 
ditional charges of up to 2/- for zonal 
deliveries, a range equivalent to 
$13.30@13.58. White flour of around 
72% extraction is quoted at 99/- to 
101/- equivalent to $13.86@14.14 sack 
280 lb. Sellers of Canadian imported 
flour did not go all the way with the 
reduction though their asking prices 
eased by 1/- or 14¢. 
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CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian milling 
companies have awarded contracts 
for 35,000 acres of soft, white spring 
wheat in the irrigated areas of 
southern Alberta, This acreage repre- 
sents an all time high and expected 
production is 1 million bushels. 
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Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
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SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 








WHEAT SUPPORT 


(Continued from page 





Benson will have taken his first 
major step to establishing a more 
realistic level of price supports for 
farm commodities. He will appeal to 
the quality producer of high grade 
milling wheat who then might ex- 
pect to be paid premiums for his out- 
put and channel much of the lower 
quality wheats into animal feeding. 
It is true the high quality wheat 
grower today obtains premiums above 
the high support levels but he is sub- 
ject to marketing quotas this year. 
Without marketing quotas he can 
ignore the attraction of price support 
protection and produce his high grade 
wheat for the market place and no 
longer be required to restrict his pro- 
duction on the same basis of others 
who are said to be growing wheat 
solely for the purpose of the loan um- 
brella and ultimate sterile govern- 
ment storage. 

If Mr. Benson can attain this goal 
of 65-70% support for wheat he will 
indeed have taken a broad stride in 
the direction of his overall goal of a 
downward adjustment of price sup- 
ports for all commodities. 

With wheat supported at between 
65-70% of parity it becomes clear 
that the support lines for corn and 
the other feed grains will not hold 
at equality with wheat and they too 
must of necessity fall into appropriate 
lower slots in the price support scale, 
if they need be supported. 

USDA officials privately admit that 
somewhere along the line some part 
of this surplus will have to be fed 
to animals. The world wheat market 
will, on the basis of classical methods, 
only absorb a small part of this 
amount each year. 

In Congressional circles and within 
USDA there is a recognition of the 
fact that if the wheat marketing 
quota referendum fails, with a sub- 
sequent reduction of the price support 
level of either 50% of parity as now 
required or even at a level of 65-70% 
of parity it is probable that USDA 
will have to withdraw its stocks of 
wheat, temporarily at least, until the 
world price of wheat stabilizes to 
reflect the availability of U.S. wheat 
in the CCC stockpile at the statutory 
sales price which would then be in 
effect. 

Export trade circles are unwilling 
to forecast where world wheat 
prices would stabilize, but USDA of- 
ficials believe that a 65-70% of USS. 
parity support might not be too 
fax out of line. In the meantime U.S. 
wheat surpluses could be priced into 
the market at the higher statutory 
sales price which would be in effect 
through June 30, 1956, thereby 
making the transition gradual and 
not so violently upsetting to the 
world wheat trade. 

Top policy officials of USDA this 
week confirmed to The Northwestern 
Miller that they hope that the price 
support level for the 1956 wheat crop 
can be fixed at 65% of parity with 
an expansion of permitted minimum 
acreage to approximately 62 million 
acres without marketing quotas. 

They see this target as the big first 
step in the Benson program to effect 
a realization of a better distribution 
of crop land within the farm com- 
munity. 

This level of support, these officials 
say, would permit much wheat grown 
to be fed to animals and to permit 
better qualities of milling wheat to 
move into the market. These officials 
believe that a 65% of parity support 
or even as high as 70% would bring 
to the farmer growing wheat for 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 

v TEE eR 
— CAPABLE, EXPERI- 
man °o facility approxi 
s from Wichit: AI 
ector, Room ( 3 
ichita, Kansas 








TRAFFIC MAN 
enced tr 


ply to 
352 No. 


MANAGER — CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
grain man with terminal experience pre 
ferred to manage sub-terminal now un- 
der construction. Apply to Personnel Di 
rector I 00 352 No Broadway, 
Wichita 

PELLET MILL FOREMAN — WORKING 
foreman to set up and operate dry pellet 

l and equipment Must be well ex- 
ed and willing to relocate in Bed- 
easant working conditions. Steady 

lary S. E. Mighton Co., Bed- 


INDEPENDENT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
seeks younger 1 , preferably under 40 
Wheat rcha y e ce highly de 
sirable ell dex r mill back- 


good, Our 
ease give ful 
Address 694 
Minneapolis 1, 


deta I rst 
The Northwestert 
Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WILL BUY USED UNIVERSAL PELLET 
mill. S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WILL BUY COMPLETE USED DRY PEL- 
let line including mixer, elevator leg 
dry pellet mill, cooler, shaker screens, 
crumbler, kins, etc. S. E. Mighton Co., 
Bedford, 

WILL BUY USED BOXING EQUIPMENT 
for boxing 5-lb. boxes of % inch. pellets 
Box 3 inches by 8 inches by 10 inches 
high Also want bagging equipment for 
bagging 5-lb. bags of meal. 8S. E. Mighton 
Co., Bedford, Ohio 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE — TEN MINNEAPOLIS 96x32 
purifiers n good condition Address 686, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 











milling purposes an even higher price 
at the market. 

If that goal can be attained it is 
said that in the following year feed 
grain price support levels may be 
brought down into line within a more 
reasonable price support level for 
wheat. The farm community may 
then begin to adjust its overall posi- 
tion in the national economy on a 
real basis. 

BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 

WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour was equal 
to 3,869,000 bu. for the week ended 
March 31. This was down roughly 
750,000 bu. from the previous week. 
The figure included 359,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which half was for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. IWA wheat sales totalled 
1,006,000 bu. with 655,000 going to 
Switzerland; 242,000 to Germany and 
the remainder to Ecuador. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


oat Flour 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY -M 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMB ‘ 
EASTERN EXPORT FF F Weel hata 


SASKATOON 


Mills and Sales Offic 
A -* MONCTON 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 





pasta aa 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


NELSON CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


Sp ecialists in Tul Ing 
Conall ian Hard Spring Whoat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED - 


CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


+ 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 


‘YOO of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


SINCE 1887 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


'— 








tL 
, — 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witbure” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. lL. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1816 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


alin) \ 


onl JENGAS? Heerengracht 209 
iBor 


Mia. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
/ 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Blhdg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve 
‘und, Ohio; Exec. Dir:, Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 





Cable Address: ““Dorrzacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”” Oslo 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
ss 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 
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Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 10-11—Iowsa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 118 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 12-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, IIL. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Blidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 11-183—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 





a 


a” 


“THERE 


iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 


Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


““WINGOLD” 


““BOXER” 


Winona, Minnesota 


“WINONA” 


“STRONGFELLOW 


“WiINGoLD” Whole Wheat 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLourRS 


“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WiINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Harp Sprinc & Harp WINTER WHEAT FLouRS 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








“WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


410 Wilford Building 
8rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIL. 











-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


Allied Mills, Inc., Plans 


New Everson, Pa., Plant 


CHICAGO—Plans for a new feed 
manufacturing plant at Everson, Pa., 
have been announced by H. J. Buist, 
president of Allied Mills, Inc. It is 
scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1956. The plant, with a 
daily capacity of 500 tons, will be 
operated by a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, Allied Mills, Inc., of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Buist said construction will 
be of reinforced concrete and em- 
body the most modern precision feed 
making equipment, including “re- 
mote control” weigh-feeder equip- 
ment. 

There will be facilities so that 
shipments of in-bound ingredients 
and out-bound Wayne Feeds can be 
handled in bulk, both in trucks and 
railroad cars. Feeds will be packed 
in various sizes of paper, cotton and 
burlap bags. 

He pointed out that the Everson 
location offers shipping advantages 
for taking care of the “continuing 
increase in demand” for Wayne Feeds 
from dealers now served from exist- 
ing facilities. He said it will enable 
the company to develop and expand 
sales activities in eastern territories, 
particularly Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, is the general con- 
tractor. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 

















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
lelephone Franklin 6-1323 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with. -; 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


if atele 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up Tour 


VS CRACKER KING—croc 
‘ : ° 
oe 


GRAHAM KING- 100% soft whea 
PASTRY KING— 


ker sponge flour 

t graham 
° 
‘es 
low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














J. H. BLAKE 


FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 





ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES * OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


is the 


“Pread t 
* hite” 


Staff of 1 


aA. 3 . “ 
Net oe +. ee 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WUT @reyatte) ite lohi-ve Mm a elt] am illite) 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
iT alive Mae latter 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“5"s'® 








CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 








FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


MINNEAPOLIS 























A bright young man, striving to 
think of an original way to propose, 
finally asked his sweetheart, “Could 
you be persuaded to climb my family 


tree?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Marriage: A union between two 
people in which the man pays the 


dues. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Girls who go home with the milk- 
man aren’t necessarily the cream of 


the town. 
oe? ¢ 


A diplomat is a chap who, when 
asked what his favorite color is, re- 
plies, “Plaid.” 

oe ¢ ¢ 

The reason why psychiatrists make 
so much money is quite simple. There 
ain’t a woman alive who won't pay 
to talk incessantly for a couple of 


hours. 
¢¢ ¢ 
The woman tourist posed for a 
snapshot in front of the fallen pil- 
lars of an ancient temple in Greece. 
“Don’t get the car in the. picture,” 
she warned, “or my husband will 
think I ran into the place.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“Why do you want to quit? Are 
your wages too low?” 
“The wages are all right, but I’m 
afraid I’m doing a horse out of a 


job.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
She: “Men are contemptible crea- 
tures.” 
He: “Yes, I know. That’s why I 
only go with women.” 


¢¢¢ 


Income tax has made more liars 
out of the American people than 


golf has. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Another fine thing about keeping 
your mouth shut is that no one will 
be able to misquote you. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Best vacation story of the Midwest 
had to do with the Oklahoma woman 
who was, of necessity, chatting with 
members of the Texas elite at a Colo- 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


April 12, 1955 


oy Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minrnresot 





DIXIE LILY | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


vw BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





LOOK 


for the same kind 
of merchandising 
skill and QUALITY 
packages and print- 
ing in MULTIWALL 
PAPER bags that 
make Percy Kent 
famous in cottons! 


2) PERCY MENT 
BAG COMPANY, (NC. 








© . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, Colorad 








“Golden Loaf” tat’s our 


Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Tee 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





rado resort. They were going on about 
their butlers, their chauffeurs and 
their second maids until she stopped 
them cold with the announcement 
that her husband had given a three- 
weeks all-expense vacation in the 
mountains to their cook, their clean- 
ing woman and their gardener. Nor 
did she find it necessary to further 
explain that she was all three. 


¢?¢ 
Middle-age is that time of life when 
the fellow who once looked like 
Gregory Peck begins to look more 
like a bushel. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Communism: Give and take with- 
out the give. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
“I simply can’t stand my husband's 
nasty disposition,” wept the young 
bride. ‘““Why, he’s made me so jittery 
I'm losing weight every day.” 
“Then why don’t you leave him?” 
asked her sympathetic friend. 
“I will,” answered the young wife. 
“I’m just waiting until he gets me 
down to 120 pounds.” 


ee? @ 

An aged and very excited old lady 
gazed in rapt attention as the young 
sailor told some of his adventures. 
“There we were,” he said, “a mile off 
the Formosan coast when a periscope 
rose from the water just in front of 
our ship.” 

“My heavens!” exclaimed the lady. 
The sailor continued, “before we 
cguld do anything the biggest torpedo 
I ever saw came swishing straight 
through the water aimed directly 
at us.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the old 
woman. “I do hope it was one of 
ours!” 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 






Company Lemuted: 


Mu at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


— 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 














HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS tie Northwestern Miller 


























a Be era ed 
Se etter siesta 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Outlook for Small 
Business Favorable, 


Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON — Small business, 
contrary to widely-held opinion, is 
becoming increasingly important to 
the U.S. economy, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. reports in a re- 
cent study. 

In “Small Business: Its Role and 
Problems,” the chamber asserted that 
big and small businesses are usually 
not competitive, but complementary. 

“Many of the big business estab- 
lishments are primarily assemblers 
of the countless products and parts 
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of smaller concerns,” the chamber 
said. 

The big company also disposes of 
its products through many whole- 
salers and retailers. In many fields, 
the chamber said, the small firm has 
a clear road ahead. Mass production 
is adaptable only to a limited num- 
ber of products. 

Only the small firm can adequately 
cater to the growing demand for spe- 
cific, personal services and products, 
the chamber asserted. What woman, 
for instance, would wear a hat iden- 
tical with 20 million other mass-pro- 
duced hats? 

It’s not surprising, the chamber 
continues, that smaller firms are in- 
creasing their share of income. It 
recalled that the net income before 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Aged 





Hing 


Or receive better service 











To insure uniformity «¢ 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 
e Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


To increase absorption 


e Or get a better value 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <g> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


POLAR BEAR 


taxes of the 100 largest industrial 
corporations dropped from 3.7% of 
the national income in 1929 to 3.3% 
in 1948. 

Meanwhile, medium-sized corpora- 
tions were increasing their share of 
the national income from 48% to 
7% and small corporations from 6% 
to 15%. 


“From 1899 to 1947,” group spokes- 
men continued, “the average manu- 
facturing firm doubled in size, but the 
relative proportion of small, medium 
and big firms remained about the 
same.” 

In 1947, almost 75% of all firms 
had fewer than four employees and 
only 5% had 20 or more. Although a 
high portion of resources are in large 
firms, corporations with assets of 
$250,000 or less had resources total- 
ing $29 billion. 

“The ability to experiment, to 
adapt and to change is one reason 
why the small business is so import- 
ant to the economy as a whole,” the 
chamber said. “The small business is 
the economic seed bed from which 
arises the majority of new ideas, new 
methods and inventions. .. With some 
330,600 different manufacturers and 
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hundreds of thousands of service es- 
tablishments, each competing for the 
market, prices tend to be lowered and 
quality improved.” 

The chamber listed the chief prob- 
lems of small business as: 

(1) Inefficient and incompetent 
management. The high rate of failure 
among small businesses is traced 
largely to this cause. 

(2) Tax policies. High corporate 
and personal income taxes restrict 
business growth, thereby penalizing 
efficiency. They are especially harm- 
ful in preventing the expansion of 
small businesses. 

The study may be obtained for 50¢ 
a copy from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., Washington 6, D.C. 
Quantity discounts are available. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Expansion Program 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—The expan- 
sion program of Bon Ton Bakery, 
Inc., which will cost more than $200,- 
000 when completed this fall, is near- 
ing completion with the opening of 
the new downtown retail outlet at 
809 S. Calhoun St. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
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for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN fuubint 


roducers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 








FLOUR IS KING 


It is worthwhile to pay a little 
more for a dependable quality 
flour like POLAR BEAR 
which costs more to make be- 
cause it is composed of top 
premium wheats. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha > he 
j n 
Hen polls Galveston 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
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CHECKED 
+. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Farmers’ Net 


Income Declines 


WASHINGTON — Farmers’ re- 
alized net income in 1954 is now 
estimated at $12 billion, down 10% 
from the 1953 figure of $13.3 billion, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The decline was attrib- 
uted to lower average prices of farm 
products, accompanied by only a 
slight reduction in farm expenses. 

However, if inventory changes are 
included, the decline in net income 
from 1953 to 1954 was only a little 
over 1%. Much of the income farmers 
realized in 1953 was the result of 
inventory liquidation, principally of 
corn and hogs, while in 1954 they 
sold less than they produced, build- 
ing up inventories. 

Net income after adjustment for 
inventory change, which represents 
net value of farm output, was $12.3 
billion. Adding farm wages of $2.1 
billion and $5.7 billion of income from 
nonfarm sources gives $20.1 billion 
as the total farm population income 
for 1954. 


Although this was 3% below 1953, 
the farm population was down 3.5%, 
so total income per capita of the 
farm population actually rose slight- 
ly. 

(The realized net income of farm 
operators is obtained by subtracting 
total farm production expenses from 
realized gross income. Realized gross 
income was down 4.5% to $33.9 bil- 
lion, while production expenses were 
down only 1% to $21.9 billion. Re- 
alized gross farm income includes 
value of products sold or used in the 
home, plus government payments and 
rental value of farm dwellings.) 

Farmers’ cash receipts from mar- 
ketings in 1954 were $30 billion, down 
5% from 1953. The decline was due 
to lower prices as total volume of 
marketings was about unchanged. 
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Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 
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Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 




































The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 













GRAIN CORPORATION 
















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL.D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manaegers 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 











TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


etude OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


Sibu tH Chemial ; 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MAT 
BLEACHING AND ENRI 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Seo. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


Che Northwestern Miller 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





Dependability 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox’”’ and ““N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





Intrigue In Budapest 


**In Europe an atmosphere of international intrigue enveloped 
William de la Barre. As he traveled to Switzerland, to Germany, to 
Austria, to Hungary, his reputation preceded him and, one after 
another, the mills were closed at his approach. Jealous of their 
prestige and their markets, the Hungarian millers guarded their 
secrets. In the end, a grand conspiratorial crisis was reached, appro- 
priately enough in Budapest where conspiracy always has flour- 
ished. After a furtive meeting and a whispered conversation with 
a millwright who proved to be amenable to reason, de la Barre 
went into the plant heavily disguised as a workman.”’’.. . from 
BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, 


University of Minnesota. 


For more about the experiences of William de la Barre and 


what they have meant to the milling industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. 
It is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly 
from the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


General Mills 





